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It takes brains, and pluck, and foresight, 
and perseverance, and capital, to establish 
a business and keep it moving successward. 


But along happens an advertising solici- 
tor who has something that takes the place 
of all the aforesaid homely, commonplace, 
business-building factors. Adopt his plan 
and the Goddess of Good Fortune will work 
overtime to push you toward prosperity— 
it’s all so easy and simple that you'll be 
ashamed not to have thought of it yourself, 

We hope you will not part company with us if we 
say right here that to our minds making advertising 
pay is about the hardest sort of a hard job; but. if you 
want to get at the advertising proposition seriously and 
sensibly (in just the same way that you tackle other 
big, vital problems in your business), we will respond 
promptly to your suggestion. 


Philadelphia 


New York Boston Chicago 














The Unit System of 
Advertising 


“Spread too thin” is the verdict passed on nine-tenths of 
present-day advertising failures. 

The time is passed when 5 or 10 thousand dollars would 
make a big “Country wide” stir among the trade. 

Moderate campaigns are overshadowed by the growing 
number of quarter, half and even million dollar expenditures, 

This has led wise advertisers to adopt the Unit System 
of advertising, taking the State instead of the Country at 
large as the basis of the campaign. 

By thus concentrating his energies even the smallest 
advertiser can dominate the field in the selected territory, 

Then he can, from time to time, as the results of this 
thorough work warrant it, extend his campaign until it 
finally becomes national. 

Now about 2/3 of these United States are agricultural, 
In many cases 1/2 to 2/3 of the people are farmers. 

Each of these States or sections has its standard farm 
paper devoted exclusively to the problems and interests of 
these particular people either locally or industrially. 

These mediums not only offer the opportunity of con- 
centrated advertising at the same rate per thousand circv- 
lation usually charged by national mediums, but they also 
offer greater influence and greater productiveness as well. 

Do you want to know what the Unit System is accon- 
plishing for other manufacturers? 

Just say “Send the details’—a postal will bring facts 
which prove. 





Standard Farm Papers 


The Indiana Farmer 
are The Farmer, St. Paul 
—n and Farm, Louisville 
e Dakota Farmer, Aberdeen 
F arm P apers The Oklahoma Farm Journal 
The Ohic Farmer 
of The Michigan Farmer 
The Breeder’s Gazette 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Known Value Wallaces’ Farmer 
The Kansas Farmer 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Geo. W. Herbert, Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 


Special Representative, : Eastern Representatives 
First National Bank Bldg., Chicago. 41 Park Row, New York City 


. 
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4 STUDY OF THE MAM- 
MOTH SINGER AGENCY 
ORGANIZATION. 


sX THOUSAND “SHOPS” ALL OVER 
THE WORLD RUN BY A FORCE OF 
FIFTY AT HEADQUARTERS—PROFIT 
THE ONE INCENTIVE HELD OUT— 
NO AGENTS ALLOWED TO ADVERTISE 
—HOW THEY ARE GOVERNED—A 
FINAL EXAMPLE OF THE CHAIN 
OF STORES IDEA APPLIED ON A 
MAMMOTH SCALE. 


By Lynn G. Wright. 

Take down a map of the world. 
Close your. eyes and lay your fin- 
ger at random anywhere you like 
and you will touch a local agency 
of the Singer Sewing Machine 
Company, New York—barring, of 
course, the polar regions and the 
ocean stretches. The British flag 
has nothing on the Singer ma- 
chine, and the sun that never sets 
on either is shining every minute 
of the twenty-four hours into the 
windows of some Singer store. 
The Singer Company, as a man- 
wacturing retailer, is a world- 
girdler, Its far-fiung stores dwarf 
ito comparative insignificance 
such latter day efforts as the 
United Cigar Stores Company, 
tetera; and its agency organiza- 
tion is one of the world’s selling 
monuments which everyone inter- 
ested in sales ought to study. 

With these facts thoroughly in 
mind the visitor who takes the 
long-distance elevator to the 
top floors of the 45-story Singer 
building, in New York, where the 
inal management of all these 6,000 
shops center, is prepared to look 
upon clerks and supervisors by the 
thousand. He will see just fifty! 
Yes, just half a hundred, and 
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they aren’t being rushed for their 
lives either. A report sheet is 
being turned over here and a led- 
ger calmly opened there. A clerk 
is asking a quiet question of a de- 
partment head and is being as 
quietly answered. The whole force 
seems strangely forgetful that out 
of this lofty office thousands of 
invisible wires drop down the ele- 
vator shaft and spread to Jersey 
City, Brooklyn, South America, 
Australasia, and the world, civil- 
ized and heathen. This may be 
because the company hires its 
workers to check up factory re- 
perts and keep the records in or- 
der rather than to marvel at the 
dramatic part they are playing in 
a business that has the world for 
its stage. 

As Sherlock Holmes might have 
said, “It is system, Watson, sys- 
tem” that makes possible the han- 
dling of a world’s business by a 
force so small. A mass of detail 
never gets beyond the local man- 
ager in his territory, and of what 
finally gets to a Singer factory 
very little, and that vitally es- 
sential, seeps through to the New 
York office. 

The Singer retail selling system 
in the United States gives a fairly 
accurate idea of how the business 
all over the globe is carried on. 
Its operations are fertile in sug- 
gestions to the manufacturer, who 
is studying the vital problem of 
disposing of his goods by the 
shortest route and at the greatest 
profit. 

This country is divided into six- 
teen territories or agericies. These, 
in turn, are subdivided into 100 
departments or divisions. Alto- 
gether there are 1,700 stores in 
these divisions—only the Singer 
Company prefers to call them 
“shops,” as being a term which is 
of greatest world currency. | 
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The sixteen territories are in 
charge of as many central agents, 
under whom are acting eighty-two 
supervising agents. kach shop is 
subject to a managing salesman or 
saleswoman. The total of store 
employees in the United States is 
2,000, this number indicating that 
for the most part the managing 
salesman handies the store with- 
out assistance. 

Apart from these workers are 
8,000 outside salesmen and col- 
lectors who turn their business 
into the shop under which they are 
acting. 

The Singer Company has no 
fine-spun theories about creating 
an esprit de corps. It is presumed 
that inasmuch as salesmen and 
store managers work on commis- 
sion they will hustle to their last 
effort to increase their income. 
While this idea is a survival of 
former days, it seems to have the 
merit of simplifying the relations 
of the company and its employees. 
Besides, the task of creating a 
“world spirit” among its workers 
might baffle the skill of even a 
$60,000 000 corporation. 

From years of handling many 
agency managers at long range, 
the Singer Company has evolved 
some shrewd and interesting pol- 
icies. It is said to make its agency 
managers sign a contract by which 
they forfeit whatever commissions 
may be coming to them if they 
leave the organization or are 
“fired.” By continuously owing 
money to its agency managers, the 
company has a brake upon its 
men which is most useful, both 
in holding them and in making 
up any irregularities. As will be 
seen, this keeps the reins very 
tautly in the company’s hands, 
though the agency managers are 
not all stuck on the system, nat- 
urally. 

The Singer Company has been 
quietly expanding during the last 
thirty years with its branch stores. 
It was speedily evident, when the 
agencies spread beyond the Amer- 
ican coast line to foreign parts, 
that the huge selling organism 
must be rendered as nearly auto- 
matic as possible. If the Singer 
Company tried to deal directly 
with its many shops bedlam would 


be to pay right away at headquar- 
ters. 
antsides, gwen a corpora 
eign countries ‘certain. Goa 
tions arise that can’t be ied 
: é over- 
looked. It is all easy enough to 
handle the shops in the United 
States, which is a homogeneous 
unit. There are not many com. 
plications met with in Canada 
But get in Russia or Germany or 
Bolivia and delicate policies haye 
to be formulated to deal with race 
temperament and race rivalry, An 
article made in America, if jt 
chances to be mechanical, is quite 
generally respected. If there js 
one idea that has permeated the 
minds of the majority of nations, 
it is that Americans are exceed- 
ingly clever in the domain of me- 
chanics. But this feeling only 
emphasizes the fear that home 
products are in danger. 

The Singer Company has 
worked out its own solution of 
how to get business from each of 
the races of the world. Its pol- 
icy is to make each local Singer 
store native in everything except 
the final direction of policy, And, 
indeed, every Singer shop makes 
itself thoroughly at home, wher- 
ever it is. In India the manager, 
like as not, wears a turban. In 
Russia he may be wearing the 
orthodox full beard, and speaking 
Russian perfectly, because he is 
a Russian. 

Thus at one stroke the Singer 
store weaves itself into the busi- 
ness life of its particular location. 
The managers being natives, the 
business is run with a full regard 
for the best methods of approach 
to native consumers. 

It is evident that one of the 
greatest difficulties is overcome 
when the company succeeds in 
finding a native who is equipped 
to run the shop. Once that man- 
ager is put in charge, the home 
office ceases to troub'e itself with 
the details of the final selling. It 
is enough to keep tabs on the 
work of the manager through the 
orders he sends in to the nearest 
factory. 

A CHINESE SCHOOL FOR SALESMEN. 

Just now the Singer Company 
is endeavoring to better its orgat- 
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ation in China. It was thought 
jest, in building up the Chinese 
glliing machinery, to establish a 
school for the training of sales- 
men, Instruction 1s carried on 
through interpreters. Much care 
has been exercised to find the in 
terpreter who can most forceful- 
lyand exactly render into Chinese 
the teachings of the Caucasian 
who has journeyed thither and 
who is responsible for inoculating 
the native salesmen with correct 
Singer selling philosophy. ‘The 
Japanese are expected soon to en- 
ter the field as sewing machine 
manufacturers, but the Singer 
Company finds itself, by virtue of 
ts Japanese store managers and 
outside salesmen, thoroughly com- 
petent to maintain its stand. It 
is interesting to note here that 
“dass” honesty in Japan and 
China differs greatly. In Japan 
the upper classes have proved to 
have the most honorable concep- 
tion of their financial ovligations ; 
in China, it is the lower classes. 
Each country seems to present 
more or less difference in selling 
sequirements. In South America 
the central agency system is de- 
veloped almost as far as in the 
United States. In Great Britain 
one central agency cares for the 
whole trade. Russia has several 
agencies as have Germany, Austria 
and France. 

In all of these countries the 
Singer machine is generally re- 
garded as a home product. Com- 
paratively few people are aware 
that the home of the corporation 
isin the United States. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Singer machine 
abroad is essentially a_ native 
product. It is manufactured ofter 
m the country in which it is sold 
and the stores and‘ salesmen are 
‘home-folks.” The Germans, for 
mstance, are given no chance to 
rail at the sewing machine as be- 
ing the offering of an outlander. 
But it must be borne in mind that 
such a system of manufacture and 
selling predicates an amount of 
capital available to very few man- 
tfacturers. It is an advantage that 
accrues only after years of growth. 
‘his characteristic of the 
Singer shop system has enabled 
the company to meet Germans, 










































































who are also manufacturing 
“Singer” machines, upon equal 
ground, both in the fatherland 


and in all those countries where 
Germans are so vigorously striv- 
ing to develop markets for home 
manufacturers. That the Singer 
Company has not an exclusive 
right to the use of its name on 
a sewing machine is shown by 
the fact that sewing machines 
called “Singer” were made by 
other manufacturers in Germany, 
and Singer construction has been 
extensively imitated. 

Another strong reason why the 
Singer Company is able to cope 
successfully with foreign manufac- 
turers making Singer machines is 
that from the very start it has 
been the policy to spend as much, 
and even more, money in cevelop- 
ing the machines as it has in sell- 
ing. The very best brains obtain- 
able have labored for years to de- 
velop the 130 kinds of Singer ma- 
chines, with their 1,200 varieties. 
The factories are equipped with 
the most elaborate machines for 
making the fittings of the sew- 
ing machines. The parts have 
been standardized and fttings may 
be supplied very quickly. And in 
such an expenditure for the per- 
fecting’ of the product lies, as any 
honest manufacturer will testify, 
the very essence of selling quality. 
Colossal would be the folly of 
him who would expect to capture 
the world’s markets with a per- 
fect selling organization and poor 
or mediocre goods. 

At the beginning of each year 
every central manager of the 
Singer Company draws up and 
senas to New York a_ forecast 
of the coming year—with its pros- 
pects and probabilities. These 
forecasts, with the orders con- 
stantly filtering through, svffice to 
keep the company well informed 
regarding local conditions. 

The Singer Company has its fin- 
ger upon the economic pulse of 
the world. It could teach some 
oi the Washington diplomats 
things they would like to know 
about world politics. It is busi- 
ness to know these things for a 
concern whose profit is derived 
from every country on the face 
of the earth. A few weeks ago 
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rumor was current and found its 
way into the newspapers that, be- 
cause of the drought, crops in Can- 
ada were in a very, very bad way. 
Now the Singer Company might 
have swallowed this report whole, 
without question. If it had done 
so, it would evidently have suf- 
ered somewhat. What it did do 
was to dispatch an observer to the 
Western provinces. Prospects 
were not nearly so black as the re- 
port had them. In just one sec- 
tion was the outlook extremely 
discouraging. In this way all over 
the world does the company get 
at first-hand information about 
conditions that may affect the 
market, 

The Singer Company is not 
now advertising. It has before 
now done so and may do so again. 
Nor are agents allowed to adver- 
tise. Publicity must proceed from 
the New York office in order that 
it may be authoritative and cor- 
rect. The concern is an organ- 
ization whose selling power is de- 
rived from its agency system, to- 
gether with the prestige of its 
products. In Singer factories are 
made every year about 200,000,000 
needles and 2,250,000 sewing ma- 
chines. There are over 30,000 
factory employees drawing Singer 
wages. Some of these do not even 
know there is a New York office. 

A few weeks ago considerable 
comment was caused by the fact 
that the Singer Company declared 
a 100 per cent dividend. Shortly 
afterwards the capitalization was 
increased to $60,000,000. Some 
hard words were spoken about a 
corporation which had the “nerve” 
to make so much money. 

But the Singer Company does 
not regard this 100 per cent divi- 
dend in so dark a light as some 
have done. Here is the way they 
view the proposition: More than 
fifty per cent of the Singer profits 
are derived from the sale of ma- 
chines in foreign countries. Singer 
stockholders reside for the most 
part in the United States. The 
stockholders receive this foreign- 
earned money and spend it at 
home. It is, therefore, conceiva- 
ble that the Singer Company is 
not doing the commercial damage 
that has been described. In fact, 


it may be due for some kind 
words, 

Singer factories are located in 
Canada, Great Britain, Austria 
Russia and Germany, as welj 8 
in the United States, 
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ROCHESTER CLUB AFFILIATES, 


The Rochester Ad Club vot 
July 14th to accept the invitation tise 
the Affiliated Ad Clubs of Detroit 
Cleveland and Buffalo, after President 
Ellis, and other members of the club 
had made full reports of the recent 
session of the affiliation at Detroit, when 
they, as representatives of the Roch. 
ester organization, were guests, 

Membership in the affiliation also car. 
ries with it two directorships, and to 
fill these offices the club elected Guy 
W. Ellis and Herbert W. Bramley to 
serve for the remainder of the club 
year, which ends in November. In 
addition a hearty invitation was ex. 
tended to the other ad clubs forming 
the affiliation to hold their next cop. 
ference in Rochester, on October 8th, 
and a special committee will be ap 
pointed to carry out the plans of enter. 
tainment to the end that the guests 
from the other cities may be given a 
correct idea as to the charms of Roch- 
ester as a convention city. 


eS 


It is interesting to note what different 
advertising media are found to be most 
profitable in different lines. Secretary 
H. L. Cook, of the Kansas State Fair 
Association, for instance, finds that fans 
and horse blankets, imprinted with a 
notice of his association’s fair dates, 
are the most effective. “The best re- 
turns I have ever received in fair ad- 
vertising,’ he says, “have been from 
the blankets and fans first, then liberal 
but judicious advertising in the farm 
journals and daily papers. That will 
be my campaign this year.” 


The Charleston Advertising Club was 
organized at Charleston, S. C., July 
18th, when temporary officers were 
elected by a representative body of ad- 
vertising men of that city. Permanent 
organization will be deferred until Oc 
tober. The temporary officers as 
elected are: M. C. Maxwell, presi- 
dent; J. W. Brandt, vice-president; F. 
W. Kracke, secretary, and M. J. Skin- 
ner, treasurer. The Charleston Adver- 
tising Club has been affiliated with the 
national body. 


It ng | be interesting to advertising 
n 


men to know that Dr. Crippen, who is 
wanted in London ror wife murder 
and in the search for whom a large 
part of the world has been searched as 
with a fine tooth comb by Sco 
Yard, is well remembered in Toronto 
by the newspaper advertising 
there. Twelve years ago Dr. Crippen 
was the representative in Toronto of 
the Dr. Munyon Company. 


Attleboro, Mass., is to be advertised 
by means of moving pictures. 
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UPLIFT MOVEMENT KEY- 
NOTE OF BIG AD CLUB 
CONVENTION. 


DOBBS, OF COCA-COLA, RE-ELECTED— 
BOSTON NEXT MEETING PLACE— 
FAIRBANKS, BRISBANE, MAHIN, 
HIGGINBOTHAM, HOUSTON, EM- 
ERY, WILEY AND OTHER SPEAKERS 
—1i,z00 FRESENT. 

With the naming of Boston as 
the city where the next meeting 
shall be held and the re-election 
of President Dobbs, the sixth an- 
nual convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of America was 
brought to a close Wednesday 
afternoon, July 20th, at Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

The convention, which lasted 
for three days, was generally 
credited to be by far the most 
successful in the history of the 
organized clubs. The entertain- 
ment offered the delegates by the 
Omaha Ad Club, the Omaha 
newspapers and the citizens of 
Omaha, will never be forgotten by 
the visitors. The addresses de- 
livered before the convention in- 
cluded a varied and instructive 
range of topics. Likewise, none 
in Omaha is likely to forget soon 
that the Associated Ad Clubs have 
been in that city, for, with the 
“boosters” who accompanied the 
delegates, 1,200 were present. 
Special trains from a number of 
poinis brought the delegates. 

The officers elected for the en- 
suing year were as_ follows: 
President, S. C. Dobbs, Atlanta, 
Ga.; vice-president, I. A. Sawyer, 
Hamilton-Brown Shoe Company, 
St. Louis, Mo.; secretary, P. S. 
Florea, Indianapolis, Ind.; treas- 
urer, Mac Martin, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

President Ralph E. Sunderland, 
of the Omaha Ad Club, delivered 
the welcoming address to the 
delegates, and then introduced the 
next speaker, Governor A. ; 
Shallenberger, of Nebraska, who 
was cheered on saying he had 
found it paid to advertise. Con- 
gressman Hitchcock, an old Oma- 
ha newspaper man, was also in- 
troduced. 

_In opening the session Presi- 


INK. 


dent Dobbs said: “] want the 
Ass ciation to be an educational 
institution for clean advertising 
in newspapers, magazines, in cars 
or on billboards 

_ “You men must watch the sane. 
tity of the home. We are repre- 
sentative of a movement which 
is sending messages into 90,000,- 
000 homes daily, and those mes- 
sages must be clean. This tre. 
mendous influence of publicity 
carri2zs with it that responsibility, 
I expect to see the time when 
all advertising will be clean, truth. 
ful znd dependable.” 

Following the address of Pregj- 
dent Dobbs he was presented with 
a handsome ivory gavel by Rich- 
ard Woods, of Chicago, as a token 
of the esteem and good will of 
the Chicago Advertising Associa- 
tion, while a song in his honor 
was sung by the Chicago Associa- 
tion’s quartette. 

Responses to the addresses of 
welcome were delivered by Joe 
Mitchel Capple, of Boston, for 
the East; A. L. Lipscomb, of 
Louisville, Ky., for the South; A. 
YH. Vanderberg, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., for the North; Mayor Pet 
Clayton, of St. Joseph, Mo., for 
the West, and Fred E. Johnson, 
of Dallas, for the Southwest. 

Following a luncheon, given by 
the Omaha Daily Bee and the 
Twentieth Century Farmer, A. E. 
Frost, of Chicago, attorney for 
the Assiciated Billposters and 
Distributors of America, was in- 
troduced and spoke on “Outdoor 
Advertising.” ; 

A discussion by the delegates o! 
advertising methods followed Mr. 
Frost’s address and following this 
L. H. Scurlocks, of Kansas City, 
spoke on “Successes and Failures 
in Advertising.” 

Lafayette Young, Sr., publisher 
of the Des Moines Capital, con- 
cluded the afternoon programme 
with an address denoting op- 
timism as the keynote of life and 
success. 


CONGRESS SCORED FOR BLAMING AD- 
VERTISING. 


Tuesday was undoubtedly the 
busiest day of the convention. 

At the continued business ses- 
sion the morning of the second 
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ay what is looked upon as the 
most mportant action of the three 
days’ session was taken, when 
resolutions were passed condemr:- 
ng congress for its statement 
that the cost of living in America 
has been due, in part at least, to 
the cost of the course of an ad- 
jress upon the subject, “Trade- 
narks.”* The session was _ also 
addressed by former Vice-Presi- 
dent Charles Warren Fairbanks, 
commented upon elsewhere. 

At noon the delegates were 
taken in automobiles over forty 
miles of Omaha’s delightful boule- 
yards and finally to the Field 
(lub, where they were entertained 
at luncheon by the Omaha World- 
Herald, 

The afternoon session was held 
at the Field Club. It was ad- 
dressed by Governor A. O. Eber- 
hart, of Minnesota, on the sub- 
ject, “State Advertising.” W. R. 
Emery, Western advertising man- 
wget for Everybody's, followed 
the gevernor and spoke on “Or- 
ganization and Co-operation.” 
Herbert S. Houston, vice-presi- 
dent of Doubleday, Page & Co., 
poke on the subject, “How a City 
Should Advertise and What an 
Advertising Club Should Do to 
Aid It.” (See page 68.) 

Mr. Houston was succeeded by 
H. B. Humphrey, of the Pilgr:m 
Publicity Association of Boston, 
whose talk was informal, as was 
aso that of M. J. Moran, of Si. 
Joseph. F. W. LaQuatte told of 
the Des Moines advertising, and 
L. E. Pratt, of Coshocton, O., 
poke on “Specialty Advertising.” 
The delegates were the guests 
of the Omaha Daily News at din- 
net Tuesday evening at the Rome 
Hotel. The diners were addressed 
by Louis Wiley ,of the New York 
Times, and by J. A. Vera, of Fort 
Worth. Later the delegates were 
conveyed to the river docks, where 
they boarded a boat for a delight- 
ful river trip in the moonlight. 


A CONTEST FOR PLACE OF MEETING. 


The Wednesday morning  ses- 
sion was addressed by Julius 
Schneider, of The Fair, Chicago, 
on “The Responsive Chord in 


Advertising.” Mr. Schneider's 
talk was one of the most instruc- 
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tive of the whole three days’ ses- 
sion. He was followed by Arthur 
Brisbane, head of the editoria! 
service of the Hearst newspapers. 
Later came C. M. Wessels, of 
Phi.adelphia, who read the clos- 
ing address of the morning ses- 
$10n, 

The afternoon session opened 
with the presentation of the 
Printers’ [Nk cup to the advertis- 
ing club which had accomplished 
the most practical results, the for- 
tunate recipient being the Des 
Moines Ad Men’s Club. The 
recipient got an ovation. 

Executive Committee: H. S. 
Houston, New York; R. E. Sun- 
derland, Omaha; L. E. Pratt, 
Coshocton, O.; J. Montgomery, 
Fort Worth; F. E. Scotfield, San 
Francisco, and M. J. Osborn, St. 
Paul. 

The contest for the selection of 
the place for the next convention 
was strong, being between Bos- 
ton, Milwaukee and Denver. Den- 
ver later withdrew and the final 
vote was: Boston 206 and Mil- 
waukee IIo. 

At a Wednesday afternoon 
meeting of the Southeastern Divi- 
sion of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of America officers were 
elected for the new year as fol- 
lows: William F. Parkhurst, At- 
lanta, Ga., president; Stephen W. 
Bolles, Jacksonville, Fla., vice- 
president; J. F. Holley, Mobile, 
Ala., treasurer; A. W. MacKeand, 
Charlestown, S. C., secretary. 

ae ct I chat ae 


SUMMARY CORREC.- 
TION. 


MAGAZINE 


In the July magazine summary num 
ber, Printers’ Ink credited the Cosmo- 
politan Magazine with an erroneous four 
year total, 4,596 lines more than was 
actually carried in the issue of July, 
1908, (due to an error made in 1908), 
The correction places Everybody's Mag- 
azine first in the 4-year record, Review 
of Reviews second, and Cosmopolitan 
third. 

per seen wee 

Henry O’Reilly Tucker, owner and 
publisher of the Trey Daily Press, died 
suddenly at Little Compton, Ns 
where he had a summer cottage, July 
17th. Mr. Tucker bought control of 
the Press in 1899. He had been in the 
newspaper business practically all his 
life. 


The Farm Journal has issued a new 
edition of its Advertisers’ Record Book 
and it is free for the asking to farm 
paper advertisers. 
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BUILDING UPWARD IN AD- 
VERTISING. 


THE CONSTRUCTIVE QUALITY OF 
MODERN ADVERTISING IN OUR NA- 
TIONAL LIFE—WHEN NEWSPAPERS 
AND MAGAZINES WERE LUXURIES 
—THE FIGHT FOR BELIEVABLE AD- 
VERTISING — ADDRESS AT ASSOCI- 
ATED AD CLUB CONVENTION, 
OMAHA. 


By S. C. Dobbs. 
Advertising Manager, Coca-Cola; Presi- 
dent, Associated Advertising 
Clubs of America. 

The world pays tribute to Mar- 
conis and Edisons. It erects mon- 
uments to Fultons, to Longs, to 
Whitneys and hosts of*others. It 
is well that it does because these 
thoughtful, earnest students and 
scientists have blessed the uni- 
verse with the fruits of their ge- 

nius. 

But what slow progress would 
all these great blessings of hu- 
manity have made had it not been 
for the potency of publicity which 
took up the burden where science 
left off and put on that finishing 
touch without which they would 
almost as weil have never been 
conceived. 

Publicity, or 


advertising, or 
whatever term you choose for it, 
like a winged meteor, snatches up 
great truths and accomplishments 
and carries them to the uttermosr 
parts of the world. 

Through the wonderful potency 


and the tremendous force of 
commercial publicity the entire 
domestic thought and life of this 
nation has been changed mate- 
rially within the past generation. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of Columbia University, 
made the statement that the 
American nation is the most in- 
telligent people on the globe, and 
that this condition is attributable 
very largely to the more than 
20,000 newspapers published in the 
United States. 

Dr. Butler stated a fact, but he 
did not go far enough. The three 
great educational institutions of 
this country, namely, the newspa- 
pers, the weekly periodicals and 
the monthly magazines, are doing 
more in an educational way than 
any other influence I know. Un- 


fortunately this education is not 
always free from taint, inasmuch 
as the columns of some Newspapers 
are sometimes made subservient 
to political or financial influences 
and the spirit of demagogy too 
often dominates them, But with 
ail, they are performing a great 
service and are he.ping to build 
the greatest nation on earth, a na. 
4 of reading and thinking peo. 
ple. 

Not many years ago a daily 
newspaper was an almost up. 
thought-of luxury. The purchase 
of a prominent weekly for the 
average family was an extrava- 
gance, and magazines were pub- 
lished only for the wealthy, Buy 
that has all changed and you ad. 
vertising men are responsible in 
a very large measure for the eyo. 
lution. ‘Through the avenue of 
advertising space the daily penny 
papers have been made possible, 
There is scarcely a family that 
cannot and does not afford a daily 
paper. Likewise the popularity of 
the ten and fifteen-cent maga- 
zines has been brought about by 
the tremendous amount of adver- 
tising placed in them. In other 
words, here are three great edv- 
cational institutions that are re- 
ceiving a perpetual endowment 
from the advertisers of America. 

No longer is advertising looked 
upon as the haphazard end of a 
business. In the majority of in- 
stances, the ablest man in a cor- 
poration is the man who directs 
its publicity and, wherever this is 
not the case, it should be. 

There is no door shut in the 
face of the advertiser. He entets 
with equal facility the cottages ot 
the poor and the palaces of the 
rich. He virtually directs what 
the nation shall eat, drink and 
wear, how it shall live and, in 
some instances, how it shall be 
buried. 

For the first time in the history 
of this organization, it is to-day 
absolutely national in scope, as 
well as in spirit. To-day we weél- 
come delegates from the splendid 
clubs of New England. New 
York City has sent able represen 
tatives to assist in our work. The 
clubs of the Pacific Coast, which 
are represented here, will tell you 
of the work they are trying to do, 
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and will carry back with them 
inspirations that will mean much 
for advertising in that glorious 
region of the far West. You 
cannot begin to measure the zone 
of your influence. 

As stated to you on a number 
of occasions during the past ten 
nonths, it is my ambition that 
this convention be a great educa- 
tonal institute, that there may be 
nore advertising and that we may 
ave better advertising. My hope 
ig that the advertisements, wheth- 
a they be on the billboard, the 
painted wall or the printed page, 
may always be clean, truthful and 
honest. While I. have little ex- 
pectation of seeing the millen- 
nium, yet the wonderful advance 
along such lines, as shown in the 
past few years, leads me to be- 
lieve that the greater proportion 
of advertising will soon be abso- 
ltely truthful and clean. Why 
shouldn't it be? It is the only 
kind that really PAYS in the end, 
ad we advertising men are ad- 
vertising FOR PROFIT. 

If the advertiser himself does 
not realize that in order to be 
successful he must be honest, the 
publications themselves are going 
to bar him out; they will do so, 
not only from a sense of obliga- 
tion to their readers, but from a 
lively sense of self-preservation— 
their high-grade advertisers will 
demand it. 

There have been brought into 
the association this year fifteen 
clubs, with an aggregate of 1,200 
members, But the mere gather- 
ing of membership has not been, 
to me, the most important of my 
work. I have endeavored every- 
where to spread the simple gos- 


pel of “believable advertising.” I / 


appealed to the clubs to embrace 
in their ranks every legitimate 
form of advertising, and I believe 
that this convention is big enough 
to embody in its deliberations and 
mits membership every medium 
of publicity that gives to its pa- 
trons, both the advertiser and the 
reader, a square deal and value 
received. 

_No advertising club can rise to 
its highest accomplishment, nor is 
it capable of doing its best work, 
ifit places a ban on any man who 
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is engaged in honest advertising, 
whether he be biliposter, or high- 
priced copy man; whether he has 
a 2x4 office and paints his own 
signs, or presides over a palatial 
oftice and directs the destinies of 
a great corporation. 

In these clubs we meet on a 
common level, for how are we to 
help the other fellow unless we 
bring him into the zone of our in- 
fluence? 

If this association is to progress 
along bigger and broader lines, to 
a bigger and broader life, the 
clubs must work along similar 
lines. There is altogether too 
much haphazard work in many of 
your clubs. Some of you meet in 
an indifferent sort of way. 

You cannot hold serious men 
together unless you give them 
mental food. 

We must not delude ourselves 
for one moment that we can go 
into competition with well-estab- 
lished social organizations or call 
ourselves advertising clubs and 
run them along purely social lines. 
The only excuse that an ad club 
has for existence is the study and 
betterment of advertising, and 
when that creed is gotten away 
from, for heaven’s sake quit call- 
ing it an ad club; put an honest 
label on it, otherwise the Pure 
Food Law will get you. 

I have not found the position 
of president of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of America a sin- 
ecure, nor did I anticipate it 
would be. 

I have not found the responsi- 
bilities of this office any child’s 
play, but I believe that the prog- 
ress made during the past ten 
months, while a source of sincere 
congratulation, should not be the 
cause of a feeling of contentment. 
Just realize that the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of America are 
only starting upon the work that 
they are to accomplish and play 
for big results. 


———+oe——— 
POULTRY_PUBLISHERS TO 
ORGANIZE. 


The publishers of poultry papers are 
planning to organize in August in St. 


Louis. It is proposed to have a body 
similar to that of other publishers of 
class journals, for mutual profit and 
protection, 
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“PRINTERS’ INK” CUP GOES 
TO DES MOINES. 


AWARD AT ASSOCIATED AD CLUB CON- 
VENTION TO CLUB WHICH HAS 
BEEN VERY FRUITFULLY ACTIVE IN 
PAST YEAR—BIG CONTEST ON FOR 
NEXT YEAR, 


Des Moines gets the Printers’ 
Inx Cup! 

After a rather exciting time 
at the Omaha convention of 
the Associated Ad Clubs of Amer- 
ica last week, because other clubs 
desired to have the contest re- 
opened to get in belated claims, 
the Iowa capital city carried away 
the handsome two-foot high silver 
cup offered by Printers’ INK to 
the club in the Association “which 
made the most practical use of its 
opportunities in the past year.” 

The decision was not easy to 
reach. Jn 1909-10 ad clubs ail 
over the country have taken a 
long step ahead in a comprehen- 
sion of the work that awaits their 
bands. It required fine judg- 
ment to select the one whose work 
was in every way the most ef- 
ficient. 

The Des Moines Admen’s Club 
has had a clear perception of the 
opportunities that lay before it 
and has intelligently and v'gorous- 
ly carried out its plans. It has 
had initiative and executive abil- 
ity in a particular degree. 

The Club started the year with 
a membership of barely fifty. Pos- 
sibilities of membership were 
limited, inasmuch as entrance was 
allowed only to those who had 
strictly to do with advertising. 

The first accomplishment of the 
Club was a lecture course on ad- 
vertising and salesmanship. Tick- 
ets were sold for these talks to 
people in various lines of business. 
The speakers were men of prom- 
inence in the world of salesman- 
ship and were brought to Des 
Moines entirely at the expense of 
the Club, with one or two ex- 
ceptions. Aside from these lec- 
tures the Club held monthly meet- 
ings on the last Tuesday of each 
month at which various matters 
pertaining to advertising were dis- 
cussed by members and other 


speakers. One of the pleasant. 
est events of the year was the 
entertainment of a party of me 
who came to Des Moines on a 
special car to investigate the Des 
Moines plan. Much practical jp. 
formation was derived frem a dis. 
cussion with the printers of the 
city, who came to display their 
work and exchange with the ad- 
men ideas which were mutually 
beneficial. : 

Valuable results were derived 
from a copy contest for an ad. 
vertisement of the city of De 
Moines. The Club was divided 
into six teams with a captain for 
each team, and at daily confer. 
ei.ces worked out the copy, Th 
co-operation of the Club in shap- 
ing the splendid magazine adver- 
tising campaign now ruuning, to 
bring practical deve‘opment to 
Des Moines, is one of the most 
noteworthy achievements during 
the year. 

The Des Moines Admen’s Club 
has not retired into any self- 
sufficing shell. From the first its 
attitude toward the other agencies 
working for the betterment of 
the city was whole-hearted and 
cordial. Its committees worked 
harmoniously with committees of 
the Commercial Club and of the 
Greater Des Moines Committee. 
Three men from each organiza- 
tion have made up a joint com- 
mittee which has made for team- 
work. 

The spirit in which the club is 
carrying on its work is shown by 
the fact that it offered a $50 cup to 
be contested for at the National 
Convention at Omaha. The Club 
organized, financed and generally 
directed the district convention of 
the Northwestern Division of the 
Associated ‘Advertising Clubs, 
which met in Des Moines last 
March. : 

The Club holds a meeting every 
Tuesday noon. Some of these 
meetings are taken up entirely by 
the business of the Club; at other 
times speeches by men in and out 
of the city are delivered. 

The Club has shown itself pat- 
ticularly skilful in advertising 
itself. It chartered a special 
train to go to Omaha to the com 
vention. 
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pRISBANE CRITICISES 
FAIRBANKS AUTOMO- 
BILE DICTUM. 


yeaRsT EDITOR CONTENDS THE EX- 

PENDITURE FOR AUTOMOBILES IS 

JUSTIFIED — FAIRBANKS’ IDEAS OF 

ADVERTISING — BRISBANE TALKS 

ABOUT REMUNERATION OF AD MEN. 

In a strategical attempt to di- 
vert attention from the new tariff, 
jormer Vice-President Fairbanks, 
in his speech at the Omaha Con- 
vention on Tuesday, harpooned 
tie “fast-spending habit” of 
Americans and freely criticised all 
those who were spending their 
money for automobiles instead of 
putting it in the bank. Such self- 
indulgence, Mr. Fairbanks con- 
tended, was paving the way to an- 
other panic. It was this statement 
that ‘aid the former vice-president 
open to a forceful rejoinder from 
Mr. Brisbane, of the Hearst news- 
paper's. 

When the time came for him to 
takk on Wednesday, ‘Mr. Brisbane 
lost no time in calling Mr. Fair- 
banks to account. He said: 

“I now own five automobiles, 
ad am planning to purchase an- 
other. I would rather know that 
the money of this country is in 
automobiles than in banks for Mr. 
Fairbanks and his friends to man- 
ipulatee No man makes a mis- 
take who buys an automobile in 
order to take his wife and chil- 
dren out for a little of God’s 
fresh air.” 

Mr. Brisbane pronounced adver- 

tising the greatest profession in 
the world. He declared it an 
art and asserted that ad men 
should share equally in the results 
from their work with the men 
who employ them. 
_ He declared, also, that advertis- 
ing men are not getting what they 
are worth and on this point said 
that he had once induced Thoma: 
Edison to contract for five pages 
of space in the New York Even- 
ing Journal for $5,000 and then 
charged the inventor $5,000 for 
Writing the advertisement to fill it. 
Mr. Brisbane declared he ar- 
tived at his enormous salary by 
asking for it and earning it 
through producing results. 


“I told Mr. Hearst one day that 
$8,coo a year was ridiculous and [ 
wanted to make $100,000 a -year. 
He was astonished at first, but 
finally offered to give me a thou- 
sand-dollar raise for every 1,000 
increase I brought to the circu- 
lation. From that time I earned 
a thousand-dollar increase every 
month for a long time.” 

The speaker then gave himself 
to the subject of advertising. He 
pointed out that a small paper has 
greater value for advertisers than 
a large one. The small paper, he 
said, was closer to its readers; 
its editor was a friend of the 
readers and the advertisements 
had the effect of being the editor’s 
personal recommendation. 

After speaking about socialism, 
muckraking and _ public service 
Mr. Fairbanks said this about ad- 
vertising : 

“Does advertising pay? The 
best advertiser and the best mer- 
chant are synonymous, and the 
poorest advertiser is usually the 
one who finds himself in a court 
of bankruptcy. Of course, all ad- 
vertisers do not succeed, but I 
think it will be generally admitted 
that there are fewer failures 
among them than among thos¢ 
who do not possess the faculty of 
bringing their business fairly and 
favorably before the public.” 

—+ o> ___—_ 
JOHN WANAMAKER, PUBLISHER. 


InkK review ot 


A recent PRINTERS’ B. 
current John Wanamaker advertising 
took occasion to mention the new Wana- 


maker style publication, Le Derniere 
Heure a Paris (The Last Hour in 
Paris). The announcement has just 
been made that, beginning in the fall, 
this publication will no longer be given 
away free but a subscription price cf 
$1 a year will be charged and issues 
will be every week regularly during 
the season. Whether the publication 
will carry advertisements is still largely 
a problematic question for the future 
alone to fully work out. Le Derniere 
Heure a Paris was never looked upon 
as a house organ by the Wanamaker 
establishment, but as a style news pub- 
lication solely, reflecting fashion crea- 
tions abroad, without any attempt at opin- 
ionating or forecasting. In its field, 
the publication is unique. 


a 


With a recent issue the Farmers’ 
Tribune joined the ranks of the in- 
creasing number of publications run- 
ning a regular department devoted to 
advertising chat for the benefit of the 
consumer, 
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If you stood up 

f{ to make an 

bs) after dinner 

W speech you 

wou'd natural- 

ly want it to be 

the best speech 

of the evening. 

Every = adver- 

tisement you 

send out is a 

speech about 

4 your goods. 

Have it right or don’t speak. 
* * * 

One of the most enduring of 
all created things is the printed 
word. Long after its physical 
form has passed out of existence, 
its influence is strong upon the 
lives and actions of mankind. 
You cannot be too careful in 
what you say in print, and how 
you say it. 

* * * 

Are you one of the men who 
knows precisely what he wants? 
If so, it will be a source of com- 
fort and pleasure to you to do 
business with people who will 
do things the way you want 
them done. 

* * * 

Impressing your trade mark 
on people’s minds by advertis- 
ing won’t do you much good un- 
less at the same time you convey 
a very clear idea of what the 
trade mark stands for. Linking 
the trade mark with mind pic- 
tures of the merits of the goods 
1s one of the things re do. 

* * 


Yes, your printer is a good 
printer—the woods are full of 
good printers nowadays. 

But every now and then your 
complacency is ruffled by the 
appearance in your mail of a 
piece of printed matter whose 
dignified simplicity or artistic 
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treatment, or unique arrange. 
ment, makes your good printing 
look poor and cheap. 

Then you realize that there js 
so much good printing being 
done that most of it is thrown 
away without reading, and that 
there is something to be had 
which ‘is above and beyond and 
better than good printing. 

+ 


Life is more than art; truth 
more than eloquence. Our mis- 
sion is to combine the life of 
your enterprise and the truth 
about your goods with art that 
attracts and words that con- 
vince. 

* Sa 

We add to every possible 
printing facility the thought, | 
time, labor and artistic touch 
which result in Better Printing 

better than you are using—het. | 
ter than your competitors are 
using. 

And these are the features that 
attract attention and bring re- 
sults. | 

Write us about the job you | 
have in mind now. 

x *« * | 


Doing it Now isn’t nearly so 
important as Doing it Well. 
* * * 


Talk about the high cost of 
living. The high cost of adver- 
tising has got it faded off the 
map. Buying poor steak or 
poor bread doesn’t cheapen the 
cost of living. It lessens ef. 
ficiency and calls for doctors 
bills. The poorer the advertis- 
ing the higher the cost. The 
cheaper the first cost, the higher 
the last cost. 

* * * 

“Successful printing is sever | 
parts brain and .aste, three parts | 
equipment. A printer can, if | 
he has brains and taste, do good, | 
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elective printing on a_hand- 
press, I have seen printing 
breathing personality and char- 
acter that was done with noth- 
ing but some type, a galley, an 
ink roller, a mallet and block of 
wood covered with several layers 
of chintz.” E. St. Elmo Lewis. 
* * 


The man who has overdrawn 
his account has small need for 
acheck protector. Your watch- 
fulness should increase in pro- 
portion to the value of your 
proposition. The thing of real 
value in your business is your 
trade mark; it should be pro- 
tected by the best advertising 
your money can buy. 

n - 


We know about your telling 
us that your business is “differ- 
ent” from that of other manufac- 
turers, but we can p!an for you 
amethod of advertising which is 
also “different,” and which will 
exactly suit your requirements 
and bring the results you seek. 

* * * 


The advertising sections of the 
magazines grow fatter and fatter 
with increasing prosperity. 

Of course, we are all glad to 
see it, but how about you, the 
advertiser? In an advertising 
section of a hundred or more 
pages you perhaps find it difficult 
to find your own advertisement 
—you have to look two or three 


| times before you locate it. How 


| about the man who has no in- 


terest in it ? 
This is a serious situation. If 


| You can afford to pay from three 
| to five hundred dollars for a 


magazine page, how much can 
you afford to pay for an illus- 
tration or design that will make 
it certain that a large majority 


instead of a small minority of 


' 


the readers of a magazine will 
stop and read your ad? 





If you figured this out you 
would probably conclude that 
you could afford to pay a great 
deal. 

The illustrations prepared by 
the Ethridge Company are the 
most forcible, interesting and 
unavoidable features of the ad- 
vertising pages of the magazines. 

* * 


3e on the spot every month or 
twice a month, or every week, 
according to the nature of your 
business, with an intelligent and 
convincing bid for the business 
that should be yours. By this 
we mean mailing folders of the 
right sort. 

The most successful manufac- 
turers set aside a certain sum for 
this purpose, and make the ad- 
vertising so done bring business 
in a most profitable manner— 
both new orders and re-orders. 

We have been preparing more 
of this particular kind of adver- 
tising than most concerns in the 
advertising business, and having 
had more experience, we natur- 
ally do it better than most who 
must guess because they do not 
know. 

Tell us how many customers 
you have, how large a mailing 
list you have, and inform us as 
to the nature of your goods, ana 
your business condition in gen- 
eral, and ask us to frame up a 
plan for you that would enable 
you to be on the spot and get the 
order at the time it is placed, 
instead of being a few months 
too early or too late. 


The Ethridge Company 
Madison Square Building 
Madison Square, North 

(25 East 26th Street) 
New York City 
Telephones: 7890-7891-7892-7893 
Madison Square 
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Limited Advertising 


Only 150 pages of advertising will be ALINE 
carried in our Silver Anniversary — “0% 


October, 1910—issue. Mr. Myrick be- suCH 
lieves that a 300-page magazine is as By 
large as our readers care to handle; the ust 


double 
advertising section will therefore not be ye 
allowed to overshadow the 150 pages of i hi 
rent If 
text. it retain 
and “di 
The 
In addition to the beautiful illustrations in color magazil 
which will be a feature of the issue, there will be a of con 
review of the progress made in our field during the public, 


last twenty-five years. There is a big absorbing - 
story to tell; it will be told by the surviving leaders greetin; 


and their associates in a way to make the number of appeal 
permanent value to our 300,000 readers and their and int 


quently 
of prit 
in the 


friends. 


makes, 
Advertisers will be given very great the 


value in quantity, quality and life of cir- there 


culation. Orders for space should be fetinte 


Cove 
placed well in advance of September ‘ 
first, when the last forms will close. of : 

mucn fr 
front a 
There is no waste to this circulation. pak 
strive 

Rate, $1.50 per line care 
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YAGAZINE COVERS--FRONT 
AND BACK—FROM AD- 
VERTISING VIEW - 
POINT. 









A 

jue IMPORTANCE OF ATTAINING 
UNIFIED CHARACTER ON COVERS— 

“ AMERICAN ” MAG- 








THE AUGUST 

AZINE COMBINATION AD AND 
FRONT COVER DESIGN—DIFFICUL- 
TIES MET—REASONS FOR MORE 





SUCH CO-OPERATION. 





By Robert J. Wildhack. 


Illustrated by the author’s unique 
double cover design for August Amer- 


icon Magazine. 
A magazine has two covers, one 
of which, the back, it sees fit to 
rent from issue to issue, while 
itretains the other as its own face 
and “dress.” 
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below the standard of taste dis- 
played in the various front covers 
as to be shameful. 

The great point that the front 
and back covers are appealing to 
the same people seems to have 
been lost sight of, and the strong- 
est argument in favor of raising 
the artistic standards of the back 
cover ads is probably that fact. 
The front cover speaks first, the 
readers are largely selected by it, 
and then in too many cases the 
back cover offends them, 

In so far as it is practical, the 
magazine should put the impress 
of its character upon its back 
as well as upon its face; its “back- 
yard” should be as worthy of as- 
sociation with its name as _ its 
“frontyard,’ no matter who uses 
that “backyard.” 








The cover is a 
magazine’s first point 
of contact with its- 
public, and  corre- 
gonds to an individ- 
was face, manner, 
greeting, and general 
peal for attention 
and interest. Conse- 
quently the cover is 
of prime importance 
in the impression it 
makes, not only upon 
the comparative 
stranger, but upon 
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those already ac- 
quainted with it. 
Covers offer prob- 
lems entirely differ- 
ent from every other feature 
of a publication, and there is 
much room for improvement both 
front and back. The modern pro- 
gtessive magazines of this coun- 
tty each profess a purpose and 
strive for a definite and active 
character. Is it not evident thar 
this character should appear on 
the covers as well as in the con- 
tents? 
















































The most room for develop- 
ment is offered by the back cov- 
ets of the magazines which, a few 
moments’ consideration will show, 
have had somewhat the character 
of backyards rented and neglected 
y the owners. Those of a num- 
bet of magazines for any one date 
all look the same and often so far 





NOTE THE SIMILARITY OF LETTERING; ALSO HOW THE 


AUTO LAPS ONTO FRONT PAGE. 


This idea of association of 
front and back covers has been 
used a few times in the past, suc- 
cessfully and strikingly to the ad- 
vantage of all concerned, and the 
result is a unity standing apart 
from and above the strange com- 
binations appearing upon other 
magazines published at the same 
time. 

Many important and interesting 
points in the attitudes of the pub- 
lishers and advertisers toward the 
idea were observed by the writer 
during the process of developing 
the front and back cover for the 
current (August) number of the 
American Magazine. 

First of all, each party saw 
plainly the great advantage to the 
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other, but questioned any _in- 
creased value to himself. The 
magazine saw that the advertiser 
profited greatly by connecting the 
two covers, and the advertiser saw 
clearly that the magazine gained 
character and individuality by put- 
ting its general “personality” onto 
the back with the same color 
scheme, similar arrangement of 
lettering (already characteristic of 
this particular magazine), thereby 
fairly announcing its name, al- 
though lying back-upward on a 
table. 

Both were right, undoubtedly, 
but the difficulty lay in the fact 
that neither could quite get the 
view of the other and the ques- 
tion of the division of expense 
arose, based upon the value to 
each party. The advertiser could 
only use this design for this one 
magazine, whereas the other de- 
signs purchased for advertising 
purposes do manifold duty, ap- 
pearing on several publications, 
only one set of color plates being 
necessary to make “innumerable 
the advertiser 


electrotypes. So 
found it hard to see that it was 
worth while paying for a design 
which seemed to profit the maga- 
zine more than it did him. 

On the other hand the maga- 
zine felt that tying the two covers 


together with the same color 
scheme and making the two-part 
design so that when it was all 
seen at once there was a single 
idea presented, gave the advertiser 
a two-cover ad for the price of 
the space of one cover, and that it 
was such a favor to the adver- 
tiser to so accommodate the en- 
tire outside of this issue to his 
benefit that he should be glad to 
accept the expense of the entire 
design. 

These were the two extremes of 
viewpoint. 

Difficult as this state of affairs 
may seem, it is only an example 
of the problems of pioneering. It 
will be remembered that when the 
magazines first proposed. printing 
back covers in color and charging 
many times the price for similar 
space inside, there was a loud ob- 
jection from most advertisers and 
a refusal to pay such prices. Now 
the advertisers stand in line and 


await their turns to use th 
and pay the price. 

_ Having already noted some ob. 
jections, we may list some of the 
many favorable points in the ide 
of combination, or related covers 

We have the character of the 
magazine shown strongly, even on 
its back, The dignified and taste. 
ful publication, respected for its 
high ideals and its elevating and 
refining tendencies, is not bur. 
dened with a shrieking, taste-de. 
basing, discordant offense, simply 
because the space was paid for, 

We do not have a front cover 
standard to attract, and a back 
cover standard to repel. 

We avoid the present tendency 
toward similarity in the backs of 
all the magazines. 

We have the publications which 
decry the destruction of landscape 
views with gaudy  sign-boards 
practising what they preach by 
keeping their own property free 
from ugliness. 

We publish magazines that are 
“right side up,’ no matter how 
they are laid down. 

And we help to conquer that 
prejudice which still exists among 
the public, strange as it-may seem, 
against the devotion of so much 
important space to advertising. 

We, as advertisers, continue the 
same interest and appeal which 
the front cover has, 

We please those selected andat- 
tracted by the front cover. Since 
the magazine offers the advertiser 
a circulation of “quality,” we give 
to that circulation the same qual- 
ity of artistic product that attracts 
and holds it to the magazine, and 
we get our money’s worth out of 
the space we buy. If a magazine 
has its peculiar clientele, it should 
logically carry its peculiar adver- 
tising, in some degree at least. 

The practical difficulties can be 
met, with the reduction in expense 
for drawings, plates, and printing, 
by the use of line plates and ve 
rious effects and methods which 
are impossible when the front and 
back covers are unrelated. _ 

There is so much to be gained 
for both parties, in dignity, m 
combined strength, etc., etc., that 
this idea is apparently bound t 
work its problems out. 
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Sells Anything From 
Carpet Tacks to Silk 


is what one big advertising agent writes us about Farm 
ann Home, He says not only agricultural necessities, but 
high-priced luxuries, can be profitably advertised in what his 
clients call “that top-notcher advertising medium’”—that well- 
known national twice-a-month farm paper 


FIOME 


because it has made good on about everything his various 
clients have tried in it, so that not only the best-known agri- 
cultural advertisers, but some who used to think they couldn’t 
use anything but magazines, have found they can sell to the 
money-making—and spending—farmers’ families who form 
our 


500,000 Circulalion 


Its excellent reading matter, practical, adaptable, interesting 
to all the family—makes it read by the highest type of farm- 
ers and their families who live well in homes like our sub- 
scriber’s pictured above. The shrewdest general advertisers 
have proved it pays. It will pay you. 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


439 Lafayette St. 1-57 W. Worthington St. 1209 People’s Gas Bldg. 
New York City Springfield, Mass. Chicago 
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“SPEARMINT” GETS RELIEF 
FROM UNFAIR COM- 
PETITION. 


OPINION RENDERED 
ENJOINING CHEAP IMITATORS-—- 
ADVERTISING HELD BY COURT T9O 
HAVE CLINCHED RIGHT TO USE OF 
SPEARMINT MARK, 


STRONG COURT 


Observers everywhere have 
noted in the past year or more 
that imitators were overrunning 
the Wrigley market like flies. 

He would be a sharp person 
who could, without close examina- 
tion, tell whether or not the 
“spearmint” gum being sold by 
boys everywhere was the “orig- 
inal and only” spearmint. Cynics 
have predicted that Wrigley and 
his amazingly successful gum 
would be substituted and harried 
to a standstill by business pirates 
who were trying to ride on the tail 
of his bandwagon—especially since 
his trade-mark name was descrip- 
tive and, therefore, not technical- 
ly defensible. 

But Judge Hough, in the United 
States District Court, when Wm. 
Wrigley, Jr., & Co. complained 
against the Grove Company, et al. 
made a memorable decision not 
long ago. He said, in part: 

“Tt is held that the defendant 
Grove Company’s method of 
dressing, packing and offering its 
spearmint gum to the public has 
constituted and does constitute un- 
fair competition against which an 
injunction may issue * * * in 
this case there is plain evidence of 
intent to deceive and of a fixed 
purpose to profit by the labors of 
complainant * * * and the in- 
junction to be granted may also 
provide (in substance) against de- 
fendant’s using the word ‘Spear- 
mint’ in such manner as even 
probably to mislead purchasers 
into the belief that the manufac- 
tured product of the defendants 
is that of the complainant, or in 
such manner as to enable dealers 
to sell the product of the de- 
fendant as a product of the com- 
plainant. 

“In this kind of business shown 
by this evidence this result can 
only be attained by preventing 
defendants from describing their 


products as ‘Spearmint Gum? or 
using the word ‘Spearmint’ pe 4 
prominent way, either in advertis. 
ing matter, in labels or on boxes, 
“ jn Bt Page the business 

omplainant’s predecessors in 
spearmint gum (if not in all 
gums) seems to have been quite 
modest, but growing. In 19% 
however, the present complainant 
cntered upon a course of advertis. 
ing which has confessedly resulted 
in enormously enlarging the sale 
of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum, in 
making the public acquainted with 
its existence and alleged merits, 
and in thereby giving to the 
phrase ‘Spearmint Gum’ a pecu- 
niary value it did not before pos- 
sess, and in associating the phrase 
with complainant’s name and 
business. 

“Neither complainant nor its 
predecessors originated the use of 
spearmint as a flavoring substance, 
though I am inclined to think that 
Mr. Wrigley was probably the 
first—if not to flavor chewing gum 
with spearmint—at least to call 
the gum so flavored ‘Spearmint 
Gum.’ 

“It is not denied that defendant 
may make and vend a gum fla- 
vored with spearmint, and may in- 
form the public that said gum is 
so flavored, but it is asserted that 
they cannot do it by the use of 
the descriptive word ‘Spearmint’ 
in the same way that complainant 
uses it, i.e., by making it an ad- 
jective modifying the word ‘gum’ 
and printing the two words in 
prominent letters so that the buyer 
who asks for ‘Spearmint Gum’ 
will have to look with some caf? 
to find out whether he is getting 
Wrigley’s or Grove’s article of 
that name. 

“A descriptive word, a ge0- 
graphical word, the name of a 
patented article after the patent 
has expired cannot be appropri- 
ated as a valid trade-mark. Yet if, 
in a business sense, a man makes 
such a word his own and by his 
efforts succeeds in attaching 
thereto a value due only to his 
labor, any competitor who moves 
into his sphere of influence will 
be enjoined, because he is unfait- 
ly taking advantage of wnother’s 
iabors and expenditures.” 
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Mr. Roosevelt’s Last 
Shot in Africa will be 


noted in the September 


SCRIBNERS 


The Roosevelt articles have 
made Scribners popular, 
have put the Magazine on 
an entirely new basis of cir- 
culation. Scribners will 
be a bigger and better 
magazine—a magazine 
more desirable for more 
people —a magazine most 
desirable to the advertiser. 


$300.00 per page 
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THE WISE AND THE FOOL- 
ISH IN ADVERTISING 
NAMES. 


DIFFICULTY OF PRONUNCIATION A 
FREQUENT STUMBLING BLOCK — 
“SEERSUCKER” UNDER NEW NAME 
—“BON AMI’ WISHES IT COULD 
CHANGE—SOME SAMPLES OF BAD 
NAMES—HOW WALK-OVER CAME 
TO BE CHOSEN. 


By Jerome De Wolff. 


“What’s in a name?” asked the 
bard of bards. 

It all depends. If it is to be an 
advertising name, its selection is 
of the utmost importance. It 
may be true that “that which we 
cal] a rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet.” But, at 
the same time, that new product 
of the manufacturing world 
which is destined to have large 
advertising appropriations ex- 
pended upon it had best not be 
coupled with a name which is, 
for any reason, displeasing, in- 
appropriate, misleading, or not 
easily remembered. or _ pro- 
nounced. Otherwise, it probably 
may never prove a “best seller,” 
from first to last, no matter what 
its financial backing or its in- 
trinsic elements of superiority. 

Bliss, Fabyan & Co., of Bos- 
ton, can testify authoritatively to 
the selling power of a_ good 
brand name per se. Who doesn’t 
remember the “seersucker” 
gowns that our mothers and old- 
time-folk used to wear? It was 
the popular fabric of Fashion’s 
yesterday. So popular, indeed, 
did the goods become that every- 
body was wearing it. That set- 
tled “seersucker.” Milady straight- 
way turned up her nose at the 
suggestion of another gown made 
of “seersticker” when she found 
her ma:ds and everybody else’s 
maids were wearing gowns made 
of “seersucker,” too. So the fab- 
ric gradually fell into disrepute 
and sales fell off tremendously. 
For some years now, “seersucker” 
has had almost no sale whatever, 
and only among the humbler folk. 

When, lately. Bliss, Fabyan & 
Co. attempted to bring about a 


revival of “seersucker,” it found 
itself greatly handicapped by the 
stigma of commonness which was 
still clinging to the goods, even 
after many intervening years 
“Seersucker” certainly could no 
be sold. Finally A. W. Ellis, of 
the Ellis Agency, Boston, Sug. 
gested a complete change of 
name, and the exploitation of the 
fabric as if something entirely 
new. He thought up the name 
“Ripplette.” Today Bliss, Fab. 
yan & Co. are reputed to be doing 
a monster business on “Ripplette,” 
THE MATTER OF PRONUNCIATION, 

At a dinner of the Technical 
Publicity Association this winter, 
H. N. McKinney, of N. W. Ayer 
& Son, gently criticised the Gen- 
eral Electric Company’s selection 
of the word “Maizda” as its 
trade-marked and widely adver- 
tised name for a lamp somewhat 
similar to the Tungsten. 

Mr. McKinney confessed that 
he had never been absolutely cer- 
tain how to pronounce “Maizda” 
and that he assumed that there 
were others whose _perspicuity 
did not exceed his and who did 
not know how to_ pronounce 
“Maizda,” either. 

Mr. McKinney also vouched 
for a story about a_ well-to-do 
man who one day went to a show- 
room and asked to be shown a 
certain product, calling it by its 
trade-marked name but pronounc- 
ing it wrongly. So great was his 
chagrin, when the _ ill-mannered 
salesman took occasion to cor- 
rest his pronunciation, that he 
turned on his heel and left the 
showroom in a huff. He had en- 
tercd the place fully intending to 
leave a_ substantial order for 
some thousands of dollars worth 
of the goods. 

In this direction lies one of the 
greatest dangers when it comes 
to selecting trade-mark names. 
Not every customer is going to 
have his incorrect pronunciation 
revised by an ill-mannered clerk, 
to be sure, but, then, not every 
prospective customer is going to 
be so cock-sure of himself. Rather 
than run the risk of pronouncing 
a trade-marked name _ improperly 
and be laughed at behind his 
back by a “know-it-all” clerk, 
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wen though not openly correct- 
of, many a customer will much 
orefer to call for some competi- 
brand, the name of which 


ve 
jf: Result: a 


cannot be questioned. 

le. 

Wacaider “Bon Ami,” the soap 
or scouring. Two little words 
of three letters each, yet it & pro- 
gounced in a score or more of 
iiferent ways. The name was 
glected some eighteen years ago 
hy a man named Gardiner, who 
was, at the time, connected with 
he J. T. Robertson Company, a 
small concern of Glastonbury, 
(Conn, The company already had 
ay number of soaps known by 
other names. The comparative 
importance of the name of a new 
addition did not then seem great. 
And it wasn’t—not then. A mo- 
men’s thought suggested ‘bon 
Ami” and Mr. Gardiner turned 
his mind to something. else. 

Of all the large family of Rob- 
etson soap products, “Bon Ami” 
has survived and grown in popu- 
rity. But its survival and 
growth have, in no degree, been 
due not to its name but rather to 
fortunate conditions of supply 
and demand, to good merchan- 
dising, and, most of all, to care- 
ful and persistent advertising. 

W. H. Childs, of the Bon Ami 
Company, now states fhat he 
would be willing to give many 
thousands of dollars if only the 
nme “Bon Ami” could be 
changed to any one of a number 
of other names which his experi- 
ence has shown him would be 
far better without losing the 
time, money and effort which has 
been put into past advertising. 
“Bon Ami” is objectionable, for 
one thing, because “the masses” 
do not know enough French, as 
atule, to appreciate its meaning 
and hence its appropriateness. 
Furthermore, not knowing 
French, “the masses” cannot be 
certain which of the five English 
sounds of the letter “o” applies, 
which of the six sounds of “a,” 
and which of the three sounds of 
1” It would require a mathema- 
telan to figure out the vast num- 
t of different combinations 
which are possible. When the 
words “Bon Ami” are pronounced 





INK. 


This is the season of the 
year when the WISE AD- 
VERTISER plans his cam- 
paign. 

These are the quiet days 
when he can hold this or that 
proposition up in the light of 
plain every day common 
sense and, unaffected by 
hurrah, glitter or glamour, 
make the decision that so 
often means lasting and 
substantial success. THE 
UTICA 


SarvneGPGnrose 


going each week into more 
than 140,000 homes of thrift, 
comfort and intelligence in 
that prosperous and desir- 
able section comprising in- 


terior New York, New 
England and adjecent states 
—INVITES AND WEL- 
COMES JUST THAT 
SORT OF A CAREFUL, 
THOROUGH, PAINS- 
TAKING CONSIDERA- : 
TION. 


The more you know of 
the UTICA SATURDAY 
GLOBE, the more it profits. 


One of our fully posted 
men will call on you 
wherever and whenever you 
say. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bidg., New York; Tribune 
Bide. Chicago; Third Nat’l 
ank Bldg., St. Louis. 
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in a number of different ways in 
the company’s own offices, what 
can be expected of the unin- 
formed “masses” when they go 
to their grocers? 

Foreign words and phrases for 
use as trade-marks should be 
looked at askance. Unless there 
can be absolutely no question but 
that their meaning and pronun- 
ciation will be understood, they 
had best be left strictly alone. 
There is no telling how much 
business Ed Pinaud, for example, 
has lost in America simply be- 
cause Americans have been un- 
certain about their pronunciation 
of his name. And the same gen 
eral rule applies to any word or 
phrases, domestic or foreign, 
which are to be used as trade- 
marks. The public doesn’t know 
how to pronounce “Café d’Amen- 
onville,” so it talks about other 
cafés with easier names. “Hy- 
omei” looks too queer for one to 
easily make a clear mental pic- 
ture of it. Therefore it is not 
remembered. 


COINED NAMES. 


The advertising world has too 
many excellent examples of suc- 
cessful brands which have been 
christened with coined names to 
question the growing practice of 
using them. The possibilities for 
originality in coined names are 
great, and it is the name which 
is original without being impossi- 
ble which the public most easily 
remembers. Furthermore, the 
coined name may be made highly 
descriptive without being tabooed 
by the copyright authorities. The 
advertising pages furnish any 
number of examples of this sort 
of thing, as “Rubdry Towels,” 
“Keepkool Underwear,” “Keen 
Kutter Tools,” “Slidewell Col- 
lars,” “Come-Packt Furniture,” 
etc. 

The coined name, too, shcu'd 
be easy to pronounce and easy to 
spell. It should not be grotesque 
or in any way displeasing. Pos- 
sibly the name “Mak-Mor Sales 
Company” can be criticised on 
this score. Certainly the name 
“Vassar” in men’s’ underwear 
suggests something effeminate 


which does not tend to 
sales with all men. 

The coined name should be 
dignified. “Shave-Foam Soap,” 
“Useeit Water Coolers” and 
many other names fail to com. 
mend themselves for this reason 
A name may lack dignity and 
meaning simply because it is top 
unusual, because it borders upon 
the impossible.  “Javmarmo,” 
“Viyella,” “Oxzyn,” — “Tatrol,” 
“Khedevial,” etc., seem to “the 
masses” to be pure, unadulterated 
Choctaw. And when there is ¢ 
successful “Uneeda” on the niar- 
ket, then “Uwanta,” “Takhoma,” 
“Tryabita” and “Eta” brands 
seem obvious imitations and 
hence undignified, too. 


induce 


THE LONG NAME 


Mr. Advertiser should have an- 
other weighty consideration up- 
permost in his mind when thow- 
sands of doilars are at stake. He 
should look out for the long, pon- 
derous name. ‘“Mennen’s Talc” 
is far better than “Mennen’s Bo- 
rated Talcum Toilet Powder,” for 
example. Or compare as to 
length the name _ “Barrington 
Hall Baker-ized Steel-Cut Coffee” 
with “Mauna Coffee.” It costs 
money to buy space in which to 
exploit a long name, and, what is 
quite as important, a long name 
takes the reader’s time in the 
reading of it. The reader's time 
is a consideration of the greatest 
importance when one has an a(- 
vertising message to tell. 

For this reason, the trade- 
marked name “Mumm” is an ex- 
cellent one. The same thing is 
true of “Cremo,” “Ca‘ox,” “Al 
co,” - “Arab,” “Cobs,” “Gam 
“Flexo,” “Guyot,” “Hind’s,’ 
“Hoff’s,” “Jello,” “Kodak,” “Nu- 
life,” “Omega,” “Presto,” “Pyro,” 
“Shac,” “Vinol,” “Whiz,” ete, 
each of which can be pronounced 
by anybody who can read and 1s, 
in addition, short, terse, virile, dig- 
nified and distinctive. Compare 
with them such long names 4s 
“Telekathoras,”  “Mentholatim,” 
“Kantwearout,” “Mississippi Di- 
arrhoea Cordial,” “Nine O’Clock 
Washing Powder,” “Siegert’s An- 
gostura. Bitters,” “Brunswick- 
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Balke-Collender,” “Pozzoni’s 
Complexion Powder,” etc., many 
of which are difficult to pro- 
nounce to boot, and are thus 
doubly difficult to remember. 
gertING INSPIRATION—THE NAME 
““WALK-OVER 


The task of selecting a name 
for a product may seem easy. 
That is undoubtediy why .so 
many advertisers jot down the 
frst name which comes _ into 
their heads and let it go at that. 
But the wise advertiser, when it 
comes to the selection of a name, 
is in no haste. He is open to 
suggestions and inspirations from 
all sources. 

Some years ago, in 1895 to be 
exact, George E. Keith, of th: 
shoe company bearing his name 
and making the famous “Walk- 
over’ shoes, very much wanted 
anew name for a new brand of 
shoes which he proposed to adver- 
tie and push extensively. He 
considered the situation, in all its 
aspects, for many months. He had 


held himself open to suggestions 
from every direction, but the 
name which just suited was not 
forthcoming. 

It was September. Interest in 
the international yacht races was 
running high in America. The 
evening after the final contest, 
Mr. Keith and his wife were seat- 
ed in their library, Mrs. Keith 
was reading to him the newspaper 
account of the race. It described 
the poor showing made by Lord 
Dunraven’s Valkyrie III against 
the American boat Defender, In 
the middle of the story, came the 
phrase: “Amid great excite- 
ment the American boat slipped 
away and won the race in a com- 
plete walk-over.’ 

Mr. Keith jumped to his feet. 
“That's the very name I want for 
my new brand of shoes. ‘Walk- 
Over, Walk-Over Shoes’ — it’s 
just the thing.” And “Walk-Over 
Shoes” it has been. The name is 
an excellent one and has undoubt- 
edly aided materially in the suc- 
cess which this great brand of 
shoes has since achieved. 
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f | \ HIS diagram shows how systematic and com- 
plete is the organization which produces and 
distributes The Munsey Magazines. The 

Munsey publishing house is operated on exactly the 
same basis as any other well-organized manufactut- 
ing establishment. And it is the only magazine pub- 
lishing house which is complete within itself as re- 
gards both production and distribution. Some inter- 
esting facts about the Munsey circulation are briefly 
told on the opposite page. 
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F aiedaeladienemesconneieimntiaeianae cena 
HE Never-fluctuating Dis- 


tribution of The Munsey 


Magazines is Unique Among 
Magazine Circulations 


First: They are the only magazines which do not resort to circula- 
tion “schemes” to inflate circulation or to maintain it. The circulation 
of The Munsey Magazines depends entirely upon the continued and 
never-flagging interest of the magazines themselves. 
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Second: They are the only magazines having their own exclusive 
distributing organization dealing direct with the newsdealers, This 
means (1) that production is easily limited to actual sales; (2) abso- 
lute independence of all outside agencies. 








The present total circulation of The Munsey Magazines exceeds 


1,700,000 a month 


The yearly growth is healthy, natural and permanent, representing people who 
have found that they actually want The Munsey Magazines—people who buy them 
month in and month out because of the magazines themselves and not because 
of any other inducement whatever. 

Another unique feature of The Munsey Magazines is that their circulation of 
more than 1,700,000 copies a month is available to advertisers at the rate of 


$1,100 a page 


This is but a trifle over 64 cents a page per thousand. 

Such a rate is made possible solely by the completeness of The Munsey 
Organization, which makes for the greatest economy in manufacturing and selling. 

To work circulation ‘‘schemes” costs money. And the advertiser must pay 
for them in the end. 

To send out large numbers of free copies to subscription agents costs money. 
And the advertiser must pay for them in the end. 

Moreover, distribution through outside agencies reduces the receipts from cir- 
culation. And the advertising pages must bear the drain of this reduced income. 

Under the Munsey system of producing magazines that will build their own 















om- circulation, there is no expense whatever for “schemes,” or free copies, or for 
and the maintenance of a staff of canvassers. And as The Munsey Magazines have 
their own distribiiting organization there is no reduction whatever in receipts 





from circulation. 

These are the reasons why you can buy the Munsey circulation of over 
1,700,000 at the rate of about 64 cents a page per thousand. 

In future issues of PRINTERS’ INK we shall set forth some more interesting 
facts regarding the Munsey circulation. In the meantime we are ready to go 








Ur- into the matter fully with any advertiser on request. 

ub- 

r- | The Frank A. Munsey Company 
eI 175 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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NO RECORD NEEDED 


The publishers of the FARM JOURNAL 
have found, when advertisers keep a record of 
comparative results, that the FARM JOUR- 
NAL almost invariably pays well, even when 
other papers fail. So they got up a handy blank- 
book for keeping track of returns, and sent copies 
to a number of advertisers. Here is what one of 
them says in reply: 


Wilmer Atkinson Co. 

Gentlemen :—We have received your 
very complete advertising record, for 
which we thank you. We hope to ad- 
vertise in the FARM JOURNAL the com- 
ing season. Will say, however, we do not 
need a record book, so far as the FARM 
JOURNAL is concerned,.to prove that it 
does better work than all of the other pe- 
riodicals we have used up to date. 

Edge Hill Silica Rock Co., 
R. C. Kenyon, President. 


There are many good advertising mediums in 
America, but when we ourse/ves want to adver- 
tise, we have a hard time to find even a few that 
will give us anything like the result that others 
get from the FARM JOURNAL. 


Forms for September close August 5th. $3.50 a line for over 750,000 copies. 


WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
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CATALOGUES AND DE- 
PARTMENT STORE 
MAIL ORDERS. 


WIDER OPPORTUNITY FOR MAIL OR- 
DERS THAN IS REALIZED—-A~ SPEC- 
ULATIVE PLAN THAT FAILED—THE 
SUCCESSFUL “I 


NVESTMENT PLAN. 


By Edward J. W. Profitt, 
ee ei; formerly ‘Mall 
Order Manager, R. H. 
White Co.. Boston. 

Comparatively few department 
stores issue periodical catalogues 
in connection with their mail-or- 
der business. Many of these 
houses, however, occasionally 
send forth circulars and _ smali 
booklets advertising one or more 
items or departments. 

If it is profitable to advertise 
one or more items or departments 
by means of circulars or booklets, 
why is it not a logical conclusion 
that it would be likewise profit- 
able to advertise all departments 
and many items through the me- 
dium of a large catalogue? 

Perhaps it is because the prac- 
tice of injecting selling force into 
prnted matter has not yet been 
sufficiently developed to enable a 
department store to advertise 
profitably through the medium of 
a catalogue. Although it seems 
that if the same proportionate 
amount of care were exercised in 
writing the copy for every item 
and page in a large catalogue as 
is apparent in the circulars, the 
result should prove proportionate- 
ly as profitable. 

It is the writer’s belief that 
there is a business of $1,000,000 
that can be developed at a profit 
by any one of the three big de- 

_ partment stores in Boston, for in- 
stance. 

Not only would a properly or- 
ganized mail-order campaign con- 
sistently carried out develop 
enormous business but the cumu- 
lative effects of the mail-order ad- 
vertising would be fe't to an ap- 
preciable degree in the business 
over the counter. 

For it shou!d be apparent that 
if customers are receiving satis- 
faction by mail, whenever they 
visit the city their purchases to 
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the extent of a: least go per cent 
will be made in the store with 
whom they have been trading by 
mail. 

There are two ways in which 
that business might be developed, 
one by the speculative method, 
the other by the investment 
method. 

The writer has in mind the ad- 
vent into New England some 
years ago of a very enthusiastic 
and ambitious mail-order man 
who secured control of the mail- 
order department of one of the 
large houses and persuaded the 
proprietor to venture upon the 
speculative plan of developing the 
mail-order business. Like afl 
speculation it required nerve. At 
first the nerve was not lacking. 
the mail-order man’s plans call- 
ing for the expenditure of large 
amounts of money, all out of pro- 
portion to the current business 
were approved and the desired 
amount appropriated. 


THE SPECULATIVE PLAN THAT 


FAILED, 


His plan contemplated the issue 
of a monthly catalogue or book- 
let. The character of the booklet 
was cheap—the drawings were 
crude line cuts—the paper was 
cheap—the tone was bombastic— 
it had the look of coming from 
a cheap house—the expense for 
monthly postage was large—yet 
even under such a handicap the 
business showed considerable 
gain; but on striking a balance 
at the end of the year the cost 
averaged somewhere between 30 
and 40 per cent. 

The resu‘ts were discouraging, 
yet with characteristic courage the 
plan was given another year’s 
trial, but with the same general 
results; although the cost per- 
centage had been reduced, the 
house refused to continue the 
third year. The mail-order man 
who used the speculative plan 
failed for several reasons: primar- 
ily because of the character of 
the merchandise advertised; and 
secondly the inferior quality of 
the advertising; and thirdly the 
shortage of advertised merchan- 
dise to fill orders and the resultant 
substitution. 
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In Troy 
Record 


The teeming industrial 
district of which Troy is 
the Metropolis produces 
go per cent of all the co'- 
lars and cuffs worn in this 
country, and nearly the 
same percentage of shirts. 
Seventeen thousand women 
are employed in manufac- 
turing the widely adver 
tised E. & W., Cluett, Ide, 
Jarker, Corliss-Coon, Goth 
am and Lion Brands. The 
Troy Record with a 


Circulation of 
22,414 


Guaranteed 


is the popular home paper 
of these wel'-to-do women, 
who are all native-born 
Americans of high intelli 
gence, for cheap alien labor 
cannot be emp-oyed advyan- 
tageously. 

The Advertiser who has 
a “Woman’s Proposition” 
will find Troy an excep- 
tional field for his product 
and the RECORD a most 
economical medium for its 
cultivation. 

Troy and its environs is 
a one-newspaper territory, 
and that one newspaper is 


the RECORD. 


THE TROY RECORD 
TROY, N. Y. 
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rhe primary cause—the char. 
acter of the merchandise—may 
be explained in this ws ay. Every 
department was permitted to ad- 
vertise an equal number of items, 
their judgment being practically 
conclusive as to what should be 
advertised. Result—the catalogue 
being small, and the number of 
departments many, cach was men. 
tioned but none was properly rep- 
resented. 

Ninety per cent of the items 
were small priced—that is, rang- 
ing from 5c. to $1, consequentiy 
it required an enormous quantity 
of orders to amount appreciably 
in volume of business as expressed 
in dollars. As it cost as much to 
fill a 5c. order as a $15 order, the 
expense was a!] out of proportion 
to the volume of business. So the 
speculative plan failed. 

THE “INVESTMENT” PLAN THAT 
SUCCEEDED, 

\ certain Boston house, some 
three years ago, tried the other 
plan, the investment olan, so 


called, which was based upon an 


entirely different hypothesis, 

A certain percentage of the pre- 
vious year’s sales, a figure very 
close to the total net profit, was 
appropriated for the deve'opment 
of the current year’s business, 
which appropriation was divided 
into two unequal parts, the small- 
er for the spring and summer 
business and the greater for the 
fall and winter. 

\ high grade catalogue was 
prepared consisting almost en- 
tirely of men’s, women’s and chil- 
dren’s ready-to-wear garments 
with only a very small portion de- 
voted to the other lines that a de- 
partment store carries. The cata- 
logues were prepared with much 
care, the paper being of the finest 
and the drawings and the plates 
of the fashion figures were most 
expensive. White the descriptions 
were enthusiastic, they were fe- 
served in tone and permitted of 
no exaggeration. 

Sufficient merchandise was Sse 
cured and he'd in stock to pro- 
cure the proper filling of orders 
for at least three months. This 
plan, as will be noted, was entirely 
different from the speculative one 
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mentioned first. It showed very 
jitle success the first year, but 
the second year and the third year 
developed a remarkable increase 
in business. At the same time the 
gross cost, while increased in. dol- 
jars each year, remained at about 
the same percentage, and to-day 
with proper management that busi- 
yess should make rapid advance- 
ment toward the one million dol- 
lar mark, at the same time show- 
ing a profit on every dollar’s 
worth of business received. 
Undoubtedly more department 
sores will awaken soon to their 
nail-order opportunity. 
—_+or——_——_ 


GOLDEN GATE AD SHOW A 
SUCCESS. 


Upon the conslusion of the exhibi- 
tion of the San Francisco Advertising 
Men’s Association, recently held in the 
Auditorium, San Francisco, the an- 
nouncements were made of the prize 
winners in the competitions held. The 
exhibition was an unqualified success 
in every way, such that those in charge 
are considering it as a yearly feature 
to educate merchants and others in the 
art of advertising. The exhibit cost 
$20,000 and the local Association itself 
spent about $5,000 to bring the show 
to a successful conclusion. 

The exhibition lasted fcur days. The 
first night there was an attendance of 
5,000, the second of more than 7,000, 
the third of more than 8,000, and the 
last night almost 10,000 people entered 
the doors. Forty thousand pieces of 
literature were distributed and many 
men who had never advertised before 
were interested and instructed in plans 
to market their goods along advertising 
lines. There were sixty booths and the 
exhibits were very interesting. 

The committee which awarded the 
prizes consisted of F. FE. Cotharin, Ed- 
ward A, Cohen and Samuel P. John- 
son. The cups were presented to the 
bottling department of the John Wie- 
land Brewery; Bachrach & Co., sign 
specialties; John Bollman & Co., cigar- 
ettes; the Sacramento Bee; Keystone 
Type Foundry; J. Charles Green, bill- 
board advertising. The cups were pre- 
sented by the Baldwin Jewelry co 
pany, Shreve & Co., Morgan & Allen 
and Radke & Co. 


Dudley Walker has resigned as ad- 
vertising agent of the Chicago & Alton 
Railroad to establish an advertising 
agency in Alton, Ill., unaer the nam¢ 
ot Dudley Walker & Co. 

——<+-o-+—__—_ 

Tim Thrift, advertising and sales man- 
ager of The Wilson Dress-hook Com- 
pany, Cleveland, has accepted the posi- 
tion of advertising manager of the 
American Multigraph Company and 
will go with that concern the latter 
part of July. 





Over Three- 
quarters of 

e e 
a Billion 
@ By a remarkable system, 
which took two years to per- 
fect, the 550,000 actual 
yearly subscribers to Col- 
lier’s are tabulated and re- 
corded as to occupations. 
We can tell an advertiser— 
and show him on the cards 
—how many subscribers we 
have in each profession or 
line of business. 
@ The minimum average 
income of each occupation 
is easily computed. In the 
opinion of a competent 
statistician the average 
yearly income of Collier’s 
subscribers is slightly in ex- 
cess of $1,517.00—making 
a grand total of $835,000,- 
000. 
@ If you examine the sys- 
tem you will concede these 
figures to be within the facts- 
Do you know of any other 
publication that can, or will, 
give an advertiser any such 
information? 


Wh. Gari. , 


Manager Advertising Dept. 


Colliers 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
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It’s more than worth while to any manufacture: to week 
have the doctors on his side. inter 
Yet very few makers of advertised goods have ever in tl 
conducted a systematic campaign to secure the good more 
will of physicians. Th 
There’s a great opportunity here. perhe 
The most influential men in every community are to 
the local doctors. And if you convince them that your ment 
goods are worthy of ther recommendation you secure of ¢ 
an advertisement which will influence more people powe 
than any other form o/ publicity. trust 
The journals named below are representative pericd- chin 
icals. They enjoy the confidence of the medical pro- Thor 
fession, by whom they are regarded as clean—hon- Bost 
est—authoritative. They offer you a splendid oppor- rectl 
i... tunity for reaching the doctors effectively and cons’ 
economically. of tl 
ent { 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SURGERY, 63 

New York, N. Y. si 
AMERICAN MEDICINE, New York, N. Y. as if 

THE INTERSTATE MEDICAL JOURNAL, pare 

St. Louis, Mo. situa 
THERAPEUTIC GAZETTE, Detroit, Mich. own 
MEDICAL COUNCIL, Philadelphia, Pa. ee 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF CLINICAL man 
MEDICINE, Chicago, III. it to 

only 

bs % not 
Write for information and rates to any or any 
all of the above journals. ~ 
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THE SHOE MACHINERY 
FIGHT AND ADVER- 
TISING., 





THOMAS G, PLANT'S VIGOROUS FIGHT 
BEING CARRIED TO PUBLIC—A PAT- 
ENT MONOPOLY BEING ATTACKED 
WITH UNIQUE METHODS—UNITED 
SHOE MACHINERY COMPANY ALSO 
USES DISPLAY, 





By Porter E. Fairchild. 

What interest has the general 
public in shoe machinery? 

Ask that question of the man 
on the street and his answer will 
be, “None whatever.” Preclude, 
furthermore, any specific attempt 
on the part of shoe machinery 
manufacturers to unload = any 


stock on the public, and the pub-’ 


li’s possible interest in shoe ma- 
chinery must seem even less to 
the casual observer. Yet it is a 
fact that, during the last few 
weeks, two rival shoe machinery 
interests have been buying space 
in the daiiies as if it were no 
more expensive than air. 

These developments illustrate, 
perhaps. better than anything else 
to date, the judicious employ- 
ment of advertising as a means 
of opposing and defending the 
powerful position of an alleged 
trust. The independent shoe ma- 
chinery interests, headed by the 
Thomas G. Plant Company, of 
Boston, have taken their case di- 
rectly to the public, making the 
consumers the ultimate arbiters 
of their difficulties, in their pres- 
ent fight against the United Shoe 
Machinery Company. 

For many years this storm has 
been brewing. The “U.S. M. C.,” 
as it is familiarly called, has ap- 
parently got the shoe machinery 
situation more and more in its 
own grasp with the passage of 
years. It has made it its prac- 
tice not to sell its machinery to 
manufacturers, but rather to rent 
itto them. And it has rented it 
only on condition that it should 
not be used in connection with 
anv machine or machines not 
made by the U. S. 

This policy. has naturally placed 
practically every shoe manufac- 
turer at this organization’s mercy, 
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Loiig unable to avail himself of 
better machines for individual 
processes, when such have been 
available, without losing ail the 
other machines of the U. S. M. C., 
without which shoes could not be 
manufactured. This same situa- 
tion has forced inventors of new 
shoe machinery to sell out their 
rights to the U. S. M. C, whether 
they wiiled or not, being unable 
either to sell or rent their indi- 
vidual machines on an independ- 
ent basis. The road leading to in- 
dependence of the U. S. M. C. is 
strewn with the “remains” of 
doughty ones who thought they 
could “buck” the big concern, 
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MADE AND ADVERTISED BY “U. S. M. C.” 


The only solution of the diffi- 
culty lay in the perfection of a 
complete line of independent ma- 
chinery capable of covering the 
whole process of shoe manufac- 
ture and still not transgressing the 
many letters patent of the U. S. 
M. C. That solution has recently 
been worked out by the Plant 
interests with the so-called “Won- 
der-Worker” machinery. 

The knowledge of this develop- 
ment, together with the rumor 
that a bill was to be introduced 
into Congress to make it unlaw- 
ful and a case of unreasonable 
restraint of trade for any owner 
of patents to lease the patent ar- 
ticle under stipulation that it 
should not be used with any other 
non-competing patented machin- 
ery, led the U. S. M. C. to buy 
big spaces in the big newspapers 
in the East beginning June 13th. 
In this space the company’s situa- 
tion in the field was made to ap- 
pear as rosy and alluring as pos- 
sible. It was shown in a number 
of ways how, “while the leather 
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and labor which go into the mak- 
ing of a shoe have grown more 
and more costly, there has been a 
steady decrease in the cost to 
manufacturers of the machinery 
and supplies which this company 
has provided.” 

A sure-enough saintly halo was 
added to the company’s reputa- 
tion, too, by announcement of the 
creation of a fund of common 
stock which at the end of three 
years would be distributed to les- 
sees who have “faithfully” ob- 
served the alleged monopolistic 
and Czar-like contracts of the 
Goodyear machinery. 

But, if the advertising columns 
were open to the defenders, they 
most certainly were open to the 
aggressors as well. As a result, 
the shoe machinery advertising 
war straightway began. Thomas 
G. Plant is a remarkable man, 
and is reckoned as a force such 
as the U. S. M. C. has not here- 
tofore had to encounter. The 
Plant interests have not been at 
all beggariy in the buying of 
their space. From quarter pages 
up to four full columns has been 
the rule. Nor have these aggres- 
sors been backward in the presen- 
tation of their case. One of the 
first ads of their series was head- 
ed in big, bold type: “Is the 
United Shoe Machinery Company 
an Illegal Trust and Monopoly?” 
following with the opinions of 
eminent lawyers who are of the 
belief that the U. S. M. C. is a 
combination in violation of the 
Sherman Act. Other ads played 
up the “Wonder-Worker” ma- 
chinery as being free from in- 
fringements and far superior to 
the U. S. M. C. machinery, both 
facts being testified to by experts 
among the patent lawyers and 
among the shoe manufacturing 
world. 

THE ULTIMATE OBJECT OF THE AD- 
VERTISING, 

What was the object of this ad- 
vertising? Not to reach the few 
hundred shoe manufacturers in 
the United States who might be 
interested sufficiently to insrall 
“Wonder - Worker” machinery. 
They could be and had been, no 
doubt, reached with less expense, 
and even more effectually, in oth- 
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er ways. The appeal of this ad- 
vertising was directly to consum- 
ers, aS was testified by others of 
the Plant series. One of these 
read: “You can assist in throw- 
ing off the grip of the Shoe ‘Ma- 
chinery Trust by buying shoes 
made on the Anti-Trust Shoe Ma- 
chinery.” 





YOU! 


CAN ASSIST 
In throwing off the grip of the Shoe Machinery Trust by buying “QUEEN 
QUALITY.” “BOSTON FAVORITE,” "GOLD MEDAL,” or “DOROTHY 
DODD” shoes, retailing from $2.50 to $5.00, and made on the Anti-Trust 


Shoe Machinery 


EVERYONE ASSIST IN DEFEATING. 


The 
SHOE MACHINERY TRUST 


You are Taxed right and left by Trust Methods, and on shoes alone you pay 

many tnillions of dollars per canum to support the great Shoe Machinery Trust 
HOW CAN YOU AVOID IT? 

Ask your Shoe Dealer if his shoes are r the “WONDER WORKER” 

Shoe Machinery. Thi of Trusts—it is sold out 

right—no taxes levied up 







the 





} The “WONDER WORKER™ mach je 80 modem and #9 superior to the 
obsolete, antiquated machines of the Trust that by purchasing shoes made on 
these Machines consumen not only save contribuling to the Trust, but many 





many milhons of dollars per annum 


If the above brands are not sold by your dealer write to the 


' THOMAS G. PLANT COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
DIO ES TS 
OW PLANT IS MAKING CONSUMER APPEAL, 
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The coming resu!ts of all this 
advertising warfare may be 
looked for with interest. The 
battle is not over yet by any 
means. As the makers of Queen 
Quality and Dorothy Dodd shoes, 
the Piant Company is perfectly fa- 
miliar with the possibilities of ad- 
vertising. The U. S..M. C,, on 
the other hand, is no advertising 
novice, either. For some years 
past it has been nationally ad- 
vertising its Diamond Fast Co!or 
Eyelets in the magazines. These 
eyelets bear a_ trade-mark by 
which they may be distinguished 
from certain imitations which 
have come into the field. Charles 
T. Cahill, the company’s adver- 
tising manager, is the authority 
for the statement that his Dia- 
mond Eyelet advertising has 
proved very effectual. 

One is tempted to picture what 
the advertising columns of our 
daily newspapers would look like, 
if all of our alleged trusts shou'd 
meet with opponents worthy of 
their mettle and should be forced 
to take their cause straight to the 
ultimate arbiters, the consumers, 
in a similar manner. 
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Take a Lesson 
From Your Childhood 


Teachers and other authorities talked by the hour, and yet 
had nothing like the influence of the little five-minute con- 
fdence between yourself and the parent, whose love, fos- 
tering and advice led you safely through those early trials. 


With the American farmer Leading F'arm Papers have that 
parental confidence and influence to-day. They have 
proven themselves the uplifting and guiding hand to the 
farmer—Leading Farm Paper editors have their hearts in 
their work, they love the American farmer and never cease 
in their efforts for his success. 


Will the Child Forget the 
Parent P 


Neither will the farmer forget the good farm paper that 
has been his inspiration, guide and helpmate. There is a 
justifiable bond of confidence between the reader and Lead- 
ing Farm Papers, the equal of which is not to be found in 
any other branch of the press. 


You share this confidence when you use the columns of 
Leading Farm Papers, which is sufficient reason for making 
them your first choice when selecting mediums through 
which to cultivate the farmer’s trade. You can’t get so 
close to the farmer in any other way. 


The Leading Farm Papers I represent give you 665,000 
circulation of this character—and at a rate fully justified 
by service rendered. I believe I can show you how to make 
itpay. May I have the privilege of trying? 


5. E. LEITH, 150 Nassau St., New York, Eastern Manager 


Farm and Ranch . . . Dallas, Tex. 
Nat’! Stockman and Farmer, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Farmers’ Review . . . Chicago, Ill, 

W Farmer’s Guide . . . Huntington, Ind. 


\| \DING 


FARM NY 
ERS 


PAP Nebraska Farmer . . . Lincoln, Neb. 
TheGleaner . . . . Detroit, Mich. 
Farm Life . . . . . Chicago, Ill. 
The Ranch. . . . . Kent, Wash. 
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FARM PAPERS HELP SELL 
8,000,000 BARRELS OF 
CEMENT A YEAR. 
RUSH OF INQUIRIES FOLLOWED LAST 
YEAR'S USE OF FARM MEDIUMS 
BY UNIVERSAL PORTLAND CEMENT 
COMPANY—HOW THIS LARGE CON- 
CERN HANDLES THE FARM SELL- 
ING PROBLEM—DEALER WORK, EX- 
HIBITIONS AND GENERAL MAGA- 

ZINES, 

By Myron B. Elwood. 

Confident as they were, even the 
Universal Portland Cement Com- 
pany expected no such inrush of 
keen inquiries as followed inser- 
tions of advertisements in 
fifteen of the principal 
farm papers. As a result 
of this trial, 15,000 inquir- 
ies for further informa- 
tion and booklets were re- 
ceived in a period of ten 
weeks. 

The work of the Uni- 
versal Portland Cement 
Company has been car- 
ried on along three lines: 
First, educational work 
among the farmers; sec- 
ond, the promotion of ce- 
ment exhibitions; and, 
third, close co-operative 
work with the dealers. 
The farm paper advertis- 
ing of the Universal Port- 
land Cement Company 
has brought particularly 
excellent results. The pa- 
pers used were National 
Stockman & Farmer, The 
Rural New Yorker, Prac- 
tical Farmer, Country 
Gentleman, Ohio Farmer, 
Indiana Farmer,” Breed- 
ers Gazette, Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Farmer's Review, St. 
Paul Farmer, Wisconsin Agricul- 
turist, Iowa Homestead, Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, Northwestern 
Agriculturist and Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 

The anxiety of the farmer to 
use concrete about his place and 
the opportunity of advertising a 
specific brand of cement in the me- 
diums read by him seems to have 
heen overlooked ‘until compara- 
tively recently. The possibilities 
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in this fietd were Probably firs, 
pointed out by J. J. McMahon 
afhiiated with George W. Herbert, 
of Chicago. Efforts were first 
made to interest the Associatiog 
of American Portland Cemen; 
Manufacturers, with the idea of 
inducing them to do some general 
advertising in the farm papers in 
behalf of cement. Mr. McMa- 
hon’s efforts and those of the N. 
W. Ayer & Son agency proved 
auite fruitless, the Association be- 
ing without funds for advertising 
and, as is the case with most simi- 
lar associations, the members were 
unable to arrive at a satisfactory 
agreement as to the manner in 
which to collect money for this 


a 
Modern Farm Structures Are 
Built of Cement 


fer He vasiets hes mamey 
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= 
Annual Output, 8,000,000 Barrels 


FULL PAGE SUGGESTIVE FARM AD. 
“Community of Interests” adver- 
tising. Several of the companies 
in the Association, however, rec- 
ognized the opportunity open and 
entered into farm advertising cam- 
paigns individually. 

The plan followed by this com- 
pany was to advertise broadly the 
advantages of concrete on the 
farm, the advisability of using Uni- 
versal Portland Cement and the 
knowledge to be gained in reading 
the Farm Cement News, a period- 
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ical organ issued by the company 
io educate the farmer in cement. 
Something Over 200,000 copies ot 
ihis paper are circulated regularly 
among the farmers. Sets of plans 
are also prepared and advertised. 
The inquiry of the farmer is re- 
ferred to the company’s local deal- 
er, the desired set of plans is sent 
to the dealer and the inquirer is 
invited to call for the plans at the 
office of the dealer; thus the deal- 
et is brought into immediate con- 
tact with the advertising work of 
the Universal Company. 

The effectiveness and results of 
this kind of advertising were well 


POSTER FOR CEMENT SHOW. 


illustrated in one place in Iowa 
with a population of 125, in 
which the Universal Company sells 
over 2,100 barrels of cement per 
year. The cement is all disposed 
of by the local dealer to the pros- 
perous surrounding farming com- 
munity, The Universal peop'e 
maintain a department for the 
purpose of supplying information 
on any subject related to cement 
construction. Thousands of re- 
quests for advice and instruction 
are handled, tests are made and 
samples of materials inspected, all 
free of charge to the person re- 





Why does nearly every- 
body in Binghamton, N. Y., 
take and read the BING- 
HAMTON PRESS? 


Why do nearly all the local 
merchants use its columns 
more liberally than they do 
either or both the other pa- 
pers, many of them using it 
exclusively? 


Why do the general ad- 
vertisers, almost without ex- 
ception use the BINGHAM- 
TON PRESS, most of them 
exclusively? 


The ANSWER is: 


All the people of Bingham- 
ton and vicinity (it circulates 
over 21,000 copies daily) read 
‘t because it is a great news- 
racer n every sense of the 
term (“a model 20th cen- 
tury product”). 


Advertisers use it as they 
do because they KNOW all 
the people read it. 


You may be able to light 
up with a candle, but why 
try when an arc light is at 
your service? 


SMITH & BUDD CO 
Advertising Representatives 
Srunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third Nat'l 
3ank Bldg., St. Louis. 
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questing these services. The at- 
titude of the Universal Company 
toward the farm trade, which re- 
tiects the general opinion of the 
cement manufacturers, is  ex- 
pressed in the following statement 
by B. F. Affleck, who is general 
sales agent of the company: 

“The country dealer’s business 
is the cream of the cement trade. 
We can land the big city contracts 
whenever we want them. Price 
is usually the sole governing fac- 
tor, although not always. The 
small carload business of the 
country dealers in the aggregate 
is enormous. The dealer does not 
necessarily buy the cheapest ce- 
ment—he buys what his customers 
want, and the latter are not influ- 
enced by a few cents per barrel 
in the small quantities which they 
buy. The country consumer will 
buy a cement which he is used to 
and which he knows to be good. 
Thus the country dealer’s trade is 
the most profitable, the steadiest 
and the least affected by the occa- 
sional commercial disturbances 
which paralyze enterprise in build- 
ing construction in the cities.” 

The Universal Portland Cement 
Company, which is a subsidiary of 
the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, ten years ago made about 
32,000 barrels of cement in one 
year; during the present year the 
output will approximate 8,000,000 
barrels, and this will be increased 
to 10,000,000 barrels in I9II on 
the completion of new mills now 
under construction. 

Magazines, newspapers, farm 
papers, trade journals, billboards, 
street-cars, trade shows and exhi- 
bitions have all played a part in 
the publicity campaign for the ad- 
vancement of the “Cement Age,” 
as the modern age in building is 
characterized by cement enthusi- 
asts. Most noteworthy efforts in 
the direction of publicity for ce- 
ment and concrete construction 
are those made by the Universal 
Portland Cement Company, the 
Trussed Concrete Steel Company, 
of Detroit, and the Atlas Portland 
Cement Company, of New York. 
The Universal and Atlas compa- 
nies are manufacturers of two 
well-known brands of Portland 
cement, while the Trussed Con- 
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crete Steel Company are makers 
of steel reinforcement for: cop. 
crete. Several years ago the fatter 
company entered into a campaign 
vopalar siagacncs; Se 
i agazines; the gc 
was first started by theig a 
tising manager, L. A. Pratt, and 
it has since been aggressively tol. 
lowed along the same lines py 
S. M. Fechheimer, who is now in 
charge of the Trussed Concrete 
Steel Company’s advertising. Half 
pages and tull pages have been 
generously made use of in the ya- 
rious monthly magazines, and 
smaller space has been carried in 
the Saturday Evening Post and 
Collier's, the copy urging particu- 
larly the prospective factory, office 
and shop-builder to inquire into 
the advantages of their reinforced 
concrete type of construction, 
This company is the owner of 
what is called the “Kahn System’ 
of reinforcement for concrete 
buildings, and it is prepared to 
figure directly with building own- 
ers for the erection of reinéerced 
concrete buildings. 

The Atlas Portland Cement 
Company has been the leader 
among the cement manufacturers 
to use general magazine space. 
Large, well-written and well-illus- 
trated copy has been used in all 
the leading periodicals, pointing 
out the advantages of concrete and 
offering for sale a series of books 
treating of the various branches 
of concrete construction. The 
magazine business was_ placed 
through Calkins & Holden, and 
some Atlas farm paper advertis- 
ing has been placed through the 
J. Walter Thompson Agency, 
which also has the account of the 
Trussed Concrete Stee] Company 

Probably the most important 
event of the year for the cement 
men is the annual Cement Show, 
which has been held in the past in 
the Coliseum in Chicago. One wil 
also be held in Madison Square 
Garden, New York, in December 
of the present year, which is the 
first venture of this kind in the 
East. These exhibits, which are 
purely for purposes of publicity 
and promotion, are backed by an 
Exhibit'‘on Company composed of 
the principal cement manufactur- 
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Based upon the rate per 
page per thousand, you 
can buy space in 
McClure’s at least as 
advantageously as in any 
magazine that considers 
itself in McClure’s class 
—but that is not the 
way to buy space. 
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An increase in the sub- 
scription price of a mag- 
azine from fifty cents to 
one dollar a year is prof- 
itable to the publisher in 
the long run, but it usu- 
ally entails a decrease in 
circulation. Placing the 
circulation on a_paid- 
in-advance — subscription 
basis at the full price is 
the ideal for publisher 
and advertiser. 

The publishers of Hu- 
man Life reduced the ad- 
vertising rate because it 
was necessary, also they 
wished to give the adver- 
tiser value received. A 
printed announcement of 
the publishers’ position 
“will be sent to all inter- 
ested. 


THE MAGAZINE ABOUT PEOPLE 





ers. The Universal Company js 
the leader in promoting its success 
—its publicity manager, J. P 
Beck, being the general manager 
of the Cement Products Exhibj. 
tion Company, and Edward. ¥ 
Hagar being president of both 
companies. The last show covered 
a period of eight days in Febry. 
ary. About 100,000 people were 
in attendance and there were 300 
exhibitors, coming from all parts 
of the country and Canada. The 
attendance represented every state 
in the Union and many foreign 
countries, The exhibitions consist 
of decorative and ornamental 
work made of cement, coloring 
compounds, reinforcing and fire- 
proofing systems, machinery and 
appliances used in concrete con- 
struction. 

While the exhibition is essen- 
tially a trade show, a liberal ad- 
vertising policy makes it of popu- 
lar interest. During the last show 
the Universal Company. carried 
full pages in the Chicago daily 
papers; other exhibitors occupied 
smaller spaces and the show it- 
self was advertised locally in the 
newspapers, on_ billboards, in 
street-cars, windows, etc. Some of 
the copy used was unusually at- 
tractive. The designing was done 
by Robert J. Campbell, a display 
advertising artist in the Corn Ex- 
change Bank Building, Chicago. 
The newspapers covered the show 
very liberally, printing daily ar- 
ticles, pictures and cartoons touch- 
ing upon the exhibition. The pre- 
vailing note in all the advertising 
was the durability, fireproofness 
and economy of concrete, partic- 
ularly for the prospective home- 
builder. The suburbanites around 
Chicago flocked to the show by 
the hundreds to ‘earn something 
about how to build an attractive 
suburban home of concrete. The 
many cement houses in and about 
Chicago testify to the popularity 
of this type of home. Reduced 
rates to the exhibition were ob- 
tained from the principal rail- 
roads. More out-of-town visitors 
were registered at the Cement 
Show than at any other trade ex- 
hibition, even the popular Auto- 
mobile Show. One scheme to 
stimulate public interest in the 
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Cement Show which proved as- 
tonishingly successful was the 
plan to give a cement house to 
the young lady who guessed near- 
est to the total attendance at the 
show on Washington’s Birthday, 
February 22d. A number of the 
exhibitors offered to furnish the 
material for a $5,000 cement 
house. The guessing contest was 
the talk of Chicago for several 
days. The show management is 
at this time erecting the house 
which was won. 

An interesting aspect of the 
heavy advertising done in behalf 
of cement ,is the competition 
which has been aroused on the 
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part of the brick and clay prod- 
ucts interests in the past two years, 
The clay products men all over 
the country have watched with in- 
teresting alarm the spread of the 
cement propaganda. 

One sequel to the broad-gauged 
cement advertising is the action 
of the Brick Association at a re- 
cent convention in Pittsburg, re- 
ported in Printers’ INK of 
March 2d. At this meeting it 
was decided to raise $100,000 for 
publicity by an assessment upon 
the members, based pro rata upon 
the output of each constituent 
manufacturer. To further bul- 
wark their cause it is rumored 
that the clay people will also con- 
duct annually a National Clay 
Products Show in the Chicago 
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Coliseum. 








Pictorial 
Review 







600,000 


Circulation 












Old rate of $2.00 gross 
per line established on 
guarantee of 400,000 
holds good for fall issues. 
















Send copy for October. 
Forms close August | 5th. 













Pictorial Review 


Advertising Bureau 
PAUL BLOCK, Inc. 


290 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Steger Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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Side Lights from the Convention 








Vice-President Campbell came to the 
convention with a temperature of 102, 
and admitted to having crawled out of 
bed to get there. 


The big St. Joe delegation carried 
eight mules on the special train to 
Omaha. Each one wore a placard bear- 
ing a letter, and when all] in line they 
spelled the name of the state from 
which they hailed. 


The Des Moines branch jarred on the 
convention at first with a song in which 
they substituted different names to do 
honor to the person most in the lime- 
light at the time. Before the meeting 
was over, however, they had every 
delegate and every booster present 
shouting the tune. 


The Chicago Advertising Club’s quar- 
tette, with its catchy songs, and the 
St. Joe quartette with its close har- 
mony, helped enliven the various ses- 
sions of the convention. 


Almost everybody at the convention 
“bit” on a fraudulent telephone “stunt” 
in the lobby of the Rome Hotel. The 
joke was played by announcing a long- 
distance call for the victim. Then, 
when he endeavored to talk, a world 
of noise would be made by those about 
him. He would be urged to take the 
*phone in the next room where there 
was less noise, and in despair would 

ick it up, only to find it a dummy. 

resident Dobbs, Governor Eberhart of 
Minnesota, Lafe Young, and 200 others 
“fell,” but only one man of the bunch 
bought the cigars. 


Much excitement was created at the 
session of the convention held at Boyd’s 
theatre when Former Vice-President 
Fairbanks, Mayor Clayton of St. Joe, 
President Dobbs of the Associated 
Clubs, and several other prominent 
characters were arrested as they left the 
theatre and unceremoniously loaded into 
an automobile patrol. Several woman 
in the crowd nearly fainted, and the 
worry did not give way to amusement 
until several moments after the big 
“wagon” had been driven off. Then it 
was learned the speakers were to oe 
hauled in the patrol to the Field Club 
for luncheon. 


Parts of the initiation of the dele- 
gates into Ak-Sar-Ben were excrucia- 
tingly funny. President Kahn of the 
Milwaukee Advertising Club, however, 


now is regrettin his experi 

walked th I . ice aeaen ae 
1 d through a wire screen, think. 
ing there was nothing in his way, and 
barked his nose. : 


Col. Pleasants, of Baltimore, was the 
first man to ride the automobile at the 
initiation. Had he fallen from a twenty 
story building he could not have been 
much more surprised than when the 
car pitched him into a big pile of hay, 


The delegates enjoyed a novel ride on 
the night of the river trip, when all 
were loaded on big automobile trucks 
and hauled to the boat through the main 
streets of the city. 


—e 


Novel resolutions were presented to 
the convention on Monday by Mac Mar- 
tin, of Minneapolis, who proposed a 
college of advertising in all of the col- 
leges of the country, graduates of which 
should receive a degree as well as those 
graduating in any other courses, 


a tO > 


EDITOR ROOSEVELT’S TRIP. 


While Colonel Roosevelt was in Ev- 
rope the arrangements for his speech 
in Cheyenne on August 27th were made, 
and the Outlook offered to provide a 
private car for the trip, which was ac- 
cepted by cable. The trip will, there- 
fore, be under the auspices of the Out- 
look, and the party will consist of 
Colonel Roosevelt and his secretary, 
Frank Harper, together with William 
B. Howland, the publisher of the Out- 
look, and Ernest H. Abbott and Harold 
J. Howland, of the editorial staff. The 
trip will occupy the time from ig 
24th to September 11th. The first 
formal speech will be at Cheyenne, and 
the last at Pittsburg on September 10th, 


a 


Thomas Martindale, president of the 
Poor Richard Club, Philadelphia, re- 
cently addressed the Board of Trade of 
Lebanon, Md. The text of Mr. Martin- 
dale’s remarks follows: “Make your 
advertising truthful and sincere. Get 
a reputation for honest advertising. 
Don’t expect patrons to rush into your 
store in a mob following one adver- 
tisement. Parents must be educated to 
your methods of advertising. The ten- 
dency of the times is to have one price 
and do honest business. You are be 
hind the age if you do not advertise. 
I don’t see how any merchant can do 
a profitable business if he doesn’t ad- 
vertise.” , 
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wM. ALLEN WHITE ON NEWS- 
PAPERS AND ADVERTISERS. 


The Emporia Gazette (edited by 
William Allen White) recently pub- 
jshed an editorial relative to the al- 
leged control of American newspapers 
by their advertisers: 

“The Atchison Globe says that no 
advertiser has ever tried to control its 
editorial policy, the remark being occa- 
sioned by the charge often made nowa- 
days, that the big advertisers direct the 
editorial policy of newspapers. ‘ 

“The experience of the Globe is the 
experience of most newspapers. The 
merchant who does a great deal of ad- 
yertising is more interested in the cir- 
culation department of a newspaper 
than in the editorial department. If a 
daily paper goes to the homes of the 
people and is read by them, he is Satis- 
fed, and it may chase after any theory 
or fad, for all he cares. He has 
troubles of his own, and he is not trv- 
ing to shoulder those of the editorial 
brethren. 

“here are newspapers controlled by 
people outside of the editorial rooms, 
and a good many of them, more is the 
pity; but the people exercising that 
control are not the business men whe 
pay their money for advertising space. 
The newspapers which. are established 
for political purposes are often con- 


trolled by chronic office seekers, whose 
first concern is their own interests. 
There are newspapers controlled by 
great corporations, and the voice of 
such newspapers is always raised in 
protest against any genuine reform. 

“The average Western newspaper usu- 
ally is controlled by its owner, and he 
is supposed to be in duty bound to 
make all sorts of sacrifices at all sorts 
of times; there are people who consider 
it his duty to insult his advertisers, 
just to show that he is free and inde- 
pendent. If he shows a decent re- 
spect for his patrons, who pay him their 
money, and make it possible for him 
to carry on the business, he is ‘‘subsi- 
dized”’ or “controlled.” The newspa- 
per owner is a business man, like the 
dry goods man or the grocer. The 
merchants are expected to have consid- 
eration for their customers, and they 
are not supposed to be subsidized by 
the man who spends $5 with them, but 
the publisher is expected to demonstrate 
his courage by showing that he is un- 
grateful for the patronage of his 
friends. It is a funny combination, 
when you think it over.” 


a Oe 
The Lovett Advertising Company has 
been incorporated to do a general ad- 
vertising business in Boston by Harold 
W. Lovett, William L. Dietzman and 
W. K. Dietzman. 
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cating them. Remember a 
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STREE' 
Phone 


119 Nassau 


STUNTS WITH LETTERS 


SERIES of letters written by our expert for a New York 
House brought back over $200,000. 

Eight thousand circular letters mailed for a southern firm 
(a dollar per letter). 

Anotier series brought back $72,000. 

These are not extraordinary results—we are constantly dupli- 
selling i 


The Business Development Company of America 
Established 


5374 Cortland 
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Springfield, Mass. 


54,666 Circulation 


In New England 
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as proved by the examination of 
tisers. It is our custom to have pg 
cards contain maps showing our act 
every State in the Union, Ip aj 
actual number of copies printed 
something, for it is well known } 
tion of American Advertisers, Sq 
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We give you guality, as well 
ORANGE JUDD FARMER, AMBRI 
STEAD, and the twice a month FA 
farmers, who are making and spe 
with which they are edited, theira 
tion of the agricultural situation. 


We guarantee our advertiser 


leading or objectionable adverts 
our advertisers. The best know 


1209 People’s Gas Building 
Chicago, Ill. 
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500,746 Circulation 


From Coast to Coast 
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SIMPLIFIED SPELLING AS 
USED IN ADVERTISING. 


of 2 per cent. With copy run- 
ning solidly, without Paragraphs 
the gain in lines would be great- 
er, but the short lines incidental 
to paragraphing in our advertis. 
ing largely offset the gain in Space 
resulting from the use of short- 
end words. To _ illustrate my 
point, take paragraphs Nos, 3 ; 
and 7 in the ad shown herewith 
Two lines each are gained—a 
total of six lines saved on the 
entire advertisement. 


THOMAS MARTINDALE & CO, ADS ARE 
ALL WRITTEN IN THE NEW PLAN 
OF SPELLING—THE SAVING EF- 
FECTED, ETC, 


By Thomas Martindale. 
President, Thomas Martindale & Co., 
Philadelphia, Wholesale and _ Retail 
Importing Grocers; President 
Poor Richard Club. 


I am glad to respond to an invi- 
tation to explain our concern’s 
use of simplified spelling in our 
newspaper advertising & the sav- 


=: 


ing incidental thereto. 

If anyone entertains 
the impression that our 
advertising appropria- 
tion is less than it 
used to be, that an ac- 
tual money - saving 
shows in our advertis- 
ing account by reason 
of the adoption of sim- 
plified spelling —he is 
wrong. If it is meant 
that we save by gain- 
ing in space—that is 
right. As a matter of 
fact, simplified spelling 
was not adopted by us 
with a view to econ- 
omy; the possible sav- 
ing to be effected 
thereby was not even 
considered, & of 
course, did not influ- 
ence us in our deci- 
sion. 

Curiously enough, the 
saving, or gain in 
space, is not due to 
simplified spelling so 
much as to the use of 
the character “&” in- 
stead of “a-n-d’— a 
“simplification” not au- 
thorized by the Sim- 
plified Spelling Board 
and which, quite pos- 
sibly, would not re- 
ceive the approval of 
the board. 

The estimated gain 
in space in our adver- 
tising thru the employ- 
ment of “&” is two 
agate lines in one hun- 
dred lines, or a saving 





Are you “on” 


to the 
Lord Montan 
Sc cigar? 


Lord Montan is the best 
BIG cigat ever sold any- 
where’ by anybody at 5c. 
That was true when it was 
the leader of the Steane 
store, 10th & Chestnut; & 
it is the reason why we 
took it over when Steane 
& Co, retired. 

The Lord Montan cigar 
is fuli ambassadores size, 
measuring over five inches, 
It is fat bodied with taper- 
ing ends, is ‘particularly 
well made & looks thoroly 
high-class, 

It gives the tobacco- 
fover a real Morris chair 
smoke—extra long & extra 
satisfying The man who 
wants a lot for his money, 
getsitin the Lord Montan: 

$1.25 box of 25 
Se each, at the Counter 
Royal Claret 
—rich, pure & nutritious, is 
@ delightful & healthful 
summer beverage ;‘25c bot. 
60c for six splits, 72c gal. 

Other Royal: Wines—Californfa 

vintage, our own bottling; ~~ 
Port, 


up—before the weather gets hot. 
Splendid Apricot Brandy 
A’ California A p ricot 
Brandy, e x t rao rdinarily 
tich & mellow, with a bou- 
quet like the concentrated 
fragrance of delicate apri- 
cot blossoms, at $1.50 bot. 
Served as a frappe, it is a 
treat long to be remember- 
ed; & as a hint to the 
housewife, used as a wine 
sauce it gives an incompar- 
able tone to a dessert, 


Thos. Mastindale & Co. 
10th & Masket 





To appreciate the reason for the 
adoption of simplified spelling in 
our newspaper advertising jt jg 
necessary to understand something 


of - the characteristics 
of our advertising, 
Martindale copy 
“fact stories.” It is 
news interest. So far 
as opportunity offers, 
matters of current 
news interest are 
turned to advantage in 
the Martindale adver- 
tising. For example, 
the Bellevue-Stratford 
opens a_ tea-room; it 
becomes a_ matter of 
news interest, for, con- 
trary to expectations, 
the tea-room is patron- 
ized as freely by men 
as by women. The 
story appears in a 
Philadelphia news- 
paper under the cap- 
tion: “One Hundred 
Dollars a Day for Tea 
at Bellevue-Stratford.” 
We at once usd this 
news in _ newspaper 
copy on our famous 
“Caricol Tea” as a 
tonic. You perceive the 
value of this associa- 
tion of ideas—Bellevue- 
Stratford tea-room, & 
our “Caricol Tea.” i 
Then, when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt hit 
aduiterators of food 
and drink a_ stinging 
blow in his message, 
we made it the text of 
our talk on the Mar- 
tindale Pure Food Cru- 
sade—which began 1m 
1876. Then again, 
when Dr. Warren, of 
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Successful Farming 


CA TECHISM 


Q, In what section of the United States do we find the most farmers? 
A. The most farmers are found in “THE GREAT WEALTH PRODUC- 
ING HEART OF, THE COUNTRY.” 

Q, Where do we find the most prosperous farmers? 

A. The most prosperous farmers are found in “THE GREAT WEALTH 
PRODUCING HEART OF THE COUNTRY.” More than half of the 
Banks in this territory in towns of 10,000' or less are owned wholly or in 
part by farmers and have one or more officers or directors who are farmers. 
Q, In what part of the country is the most grain raised? ae 
A. The most grain is raised in “THE GREAT WEALTH PRODUCING 

HEART OF THE COUNTRY.” 

Q, Where is the most live stock raised? p ; 

A. Two-thirds of all of the grain and live stock produced in the United 
States is raised in “THE GREAT WEALTH PRODUCING HEART OF 
THE COUNTRY.” 

Q. What do these farmers buy? : ; f 
A. They are good customers for all kinds of improved farm machinery, 
Building Materials, P tg Posy 
Poultry and Live Stock, Seeds, 

Trees ‘aad Shrubs, Land Dairy Sup- MORE THAN 400, 000 
plies, segesnote —— Rb pec 
Prepared Foods, Soap for toilet anc \ ar 
oboe, Pianos, Automobiles, Wear- OTA oe és 
ing Apparel for every member of = ) his. ‘ 
the family, and a thousand and one S0.DAK ait ( %, SG 
things that contribute to the com- 0 Z 
fort, convenience or pleasure of the sf — 
substantial citizens of the United [ates ==—nlol;) Gam 
States, whether they live in town or (i]aartaren * 
country 
Q. Can this be proven? 

A. Yes. Positive proof can be fur- 
nished to any one who is interested. 
Q, How can it be proven? 

A. By advertisers who sell to the 
farmer direct and through dealers, 
by the farmers themselves, by local 
dealers who sell to the farmers and 
by local bankers. We have reports 
from thousands of bankers, farmers GUARANTEED 
and dealers that are interesting. 
a ak gg — 

. Through what advertising medium can the farmers in “ 

WEALTH PRODUCING HEART OF THE COUNTRY” us teleeeeant 
A. The farmers in “THE GREAT WEALTH PRODUCING HEART 
OF THE COUNTRY” can be reached through the strong agricuitural 
papers covering that territory. 

Q. Can’t they be reached through magazines and newspapers? 

A. Not effectively. Newspapers and magazines are published particularly 
to suit the tastes and needs of town and city people, and while some 
farmers subscribe for magazines and many read newspapers, it would be 
no more unreasonable to expect to reach farmers through the magazines and 
newspapers than it would be to try to reach city and town people through 
rte press. 

. at is the strongest single advertising force in “THE GREA 
WEALTH PRODUCING HEART OF THE COUNTRY?” . 
A. SUCCESSFUL FARMING is absolutely and unquestionably the 
strongest single advertising force in its territory, “THE GREAT WEALTH 
PRODUCING HEART OF THE COUNTRY.” 

Q. Can that be proven? 
A. Yes. The proofs are ready for any one who is interested. 


Ask anything you want to know about SUCCESSFUL 
FARMING and they will tell you the truth. Address 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING -:- -:- Des Moines, lowa 


4% 
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We are the exclusive 
National Selling Agents 
for the space of more 
than three-fourths of the 
cars in the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 
Porto Rico, Brazil and 
the Philippine Islands 
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STREET RAILWAYS 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: FLATIRON 
BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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the Pennsylvania Pure Food 
Commission, asserted that, 95 per, 
cent of the wines & liquors sold: 
in Pennsylvania weré adulterated, 
we put out ; 
“Straight talk 
on crooked wines 
& whiskies.” 


Still again, when Pure Food 
Agent. Cassidy unearthed a Phila- 
delphia industry engaged in mak- 
ing containers, complete with for- 


—— 
Dainty Sweets 
dropt prices 


Wonderfally tem p ting 


Ict tea— 
Caricol 


How wonderfully that 
**all in** feeling of a hot 
summer day disappears 
before a glass of ict tea 
People are more & more 





Then you'll enioy our cho 
datvereeced Black Wal 
nut i Soft mo 


lasses centre plentifully 
filled with black walnuts 
ec, Special 


ever 
stead of 40e—23¢ Ib 
Chocolate Mints, regu- 
Igrly sold at 200 box, but 
for today & tomorrow 
ying a box; 2 boxes 


for 

Our special in 50¢ Bon 
Bons & Chocolates at 380 
lb, is a strong Friday & 
Saturday attraction. Fresh- 
ly made & nicely packt in 


boxes. 

Imagine how toothsome 
a morsel is an English 
Walnut in a smooth coat 
of finest chocolate! Then 


coming to apprééiate the 
fie energy-renewing value 
of good tea, whether cold 
r hot, It’s for that reasor 
that ict tea is rapidly be 
coming the national sum 
mer drink of our strenuous 
péople— who will maintain 
the pace no matter how hot, 
the summer’ sun 
We have sold over twe 
tallions of pounds of Can 
gol tea & we sel] more & 
Snore of it each summer 
it’s because it’s dis 
tinctively the tea for icing 
Many teas have a herby, 
bitter taste, & these must 
be avoided in blending the 
ideal summer tea. For the 
ice seems to bring out 
strongly any ‘‘herby”’ taste 
that a tea may possess 
Carico! Blend has the 
strength & character that 
are desired, while having 
smoothness & mellowness. 
You'll find it the perfect 
téa for icing. 34¢ lb. 5 ibs 
$1.60 


Royal Claret 

Our sales of Royal Claret 
this ted are larger than 
evér before. That’s speak 
ing well for its popularity 
when you consider that 
since we first placed it ou 
the market we've sold far 
more than ‘100 carloads. 
It’s always ‘the same pure 
delicious claret & is as 
worthy of its friends as it 
by og sae. Tc 
gal.; gal. magnum, 
10 splits for $1.00. 


Thos. Martindale & Co. 


10th & Market 
aie = 





eign labels, for aileged olive oil, 
we turned the news to advantage 
in emphasizing the importance of 


buying 
Which we can 


California 


Olive Oil, 


not only recom- 


mend but guarantee as being ab- 


solutely pure. 


So, when the original list of 
three hundred words was an- 
nounct by the Simplified Spelling 
Board & approvd by President 
Roosevelt, thus becoming a mat- 
ter of world-wide news interest, 
we were prompt to adopt sim- 
plified spelling to carry our ad- 
vertising messages. This may be 
accepted as our advertising rea- 
son; underlying it was the desire 
to give recognition to the good 
work of the Simplified Spelling 
Board in its endeavor to make 
ng ish spelling a little less fan- 
tastic. 

The ads shown herewith will 
clearly indicate our policy in the 
use of simplified forms, We are 
not bound by the rules, but exer- 
cize discretion in the use of 
words, Moreover, we do not 
strain after effects — simplified 
spelling is incidental, not “the tail 
wagging the dog.” 

It is profest by our readers that 
food advertising exprest in clipt 
words has a well-likt crispness & 
freshness; & confest that this zest- 
ful & appetizing quality would be 
mist in our advertising if we 
dropt back to the unabridged 
forms. 

+0 >—____—_. 


WHO FIRST—FAIRBANK OR 
ROYAL WORCESTER? 
Woop, Putnam & Woop. 

Advertising Agents. 
Boston, Mass., June 22, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Our good friend, the Royal Worces- 
ter Corset Company, has called our at- 
tention to your publication of the 16th 
inst. in which, under your ‘Persistent 
Swipe Evil,’ you show an illustration 
of the Royal Worcester Corset ad and 
a Fairbank advertisement. 

The Royal Worcester Corset people 
claim to be perfectly innocent in this 
respect and they think that you are 
making a somewhat unfair inference 
in your type line which reads, ‘Did 
Worcester Corset Get the Idea from 
Fairbank?” 

Why should you 
favor of Fairbank as 
Worcester Corset people? 

We admit that there is a strong sim- 
ilarity between the two ads. In fact, 
we are so much interested that we 
would like to go further in this matter, 
or have you do so, and see if you can 
ascertain when the Fairbank people 
conceived their idea and we will fur- 
nish you with like information from 
the Royal Worcester Corset Company, 
allowing you to judge which of the 
two ads was thought out first. 

Woop, Putnam & Woop, 


discriminate in 
against Royal 
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How To Get the Magazine 
Class In the Rural Districts 


Manufacturers must all come eventually to the agricul- 
tural or farm papers with their advertising. The ruralist 
they must have. 


This advertisement is prepared to point out the class within 
a class. For there are desirable and undesirable elements 
—or useful and useless readers—reached through the farm 
journals. Most all farmers are grand customers. 


There is a superior element that can be reached to the ex- 
clusion of any low income farmers. The fruit-growing rural- 
ist represents the cream. 


Fruit growing is not possible on new farms. Orchards are 
the mark of solidity, permanence, complete farm improve- 
ments. 


Fruit growing invariably is pursued by farm owners and 
the quick cash crop is nearly always considered a surplus 
profit and for ready expenditure. 


And fruit cultivation is the mark of scientific farm cul- 
ture and the text of the fruit paper is of interest only to the 
student of correct methods. The best fruit paper is 


The Fruit-Grower 


ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 
100,000 a Month anc Genrer 32°56 E tine 


This publication is read by the most 
advanced farmers and is a rival in 
typographical appearance to any jour- 
nal published. Its rich colors and 
superb printing give advertisers the 
privilege of exceptionally high-grade ad- 
vertising. 


One hundred thousand families pay 
its high subscription price, for they read 
The Fruit-Grower. And its pulling rec- 
ord is a perpetual triumph. It fits 
every product high-grade farmers use, 
wear or eat. Every advertising agent 
on earth delights in recommending this 
success. And here is the “last word” of 
evidence—The Fruit-Grower carries a 


larger volume of business than any Registered Trade Mark 
other farm paper. Send for the proof. Brother Jonathan 


The Fruit-Grower 22.7, issonk 
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yODERN DEVELOPMENTS 
IN NEWSPAPER AD- 
VERTISING. 


CHANGE OF METHODS—ADVERTISING 
AND NEWS—DISHONEST ADVERTIS~ 
ING—-ACCURACY AS A FACTOR—FU- 
TURE ADVERTISERS—ADDRESS AT 
ASSOCIATED AD CLUBS CONVEN- 
TION, OMAHA, 

By Louis Wiley, 

Advertising Manager, New York Times. 
The growth of newspaper ad- 

yertising has brought about a 

change in methods, The formal 

cards of merchants which were 
once regarded as the most effec- 
tive advertisements have given 
way to carefully prepared adver- 
ising news announcements of 
which the great department stores 
give the best examples. So im- 


portant has the business of adver- 
ising become that many of the 
drygoods stores employ staffs of 
writers who give as much thought 
and time to their work as do the 
news reporters and editors—fre- 


quently more. 


In New York from January 1st 


to June 30th of the present year, 
in the seven morning newspapers 
written in the English language, 
there were printed 24,867,907 agate 
lines of advertisements—nearly 
3,000,000 lines of business an- 
nouncements, and a great propor- 
tion of it good, clean, honest ad- 
vertising. 

The newspaper is the best me- 
dium for advertising, for the sub- 
ject matter of all advertising is 
news—news of commercial and in- 
dustrial progress, news of artistic 
development, news of the latest 
fashions, in dress, food, jewelry, 
and the arts. The newspaper cre- 
ates a healthy competition among 
merchants besides enabling them 
to give possible patrons details of 
what they have to sell. The small 
trader has the same opportunity 
as the big merchant. He begins in 
a humble way, it is true, but he 
isnot overwhelmed by his wealthy 
competitor. 

THE NEWS AND ADVERTISING. 


The most difficult thing for a 
news editor is to separate the 
news from advertising. There is 


so much news in advertising, and 
frequently so much advertising in 
news, that great skill and judg- 
ment are required to make a suc- 
cessful separation. The constant 
effort on the part of the adver- 
tiser is to use the news columns 
ior his advertising purposes. Many 
are the ingenious efforts of ad- 
vertisers to secure free publicity. 
I think the best rule for an editor 
to observe is to treat news as 
news. If a thing has news value, 
i: should be printed whether or 
not it helps the advertiser, but it 
should never be printed as news 
simply because it helps the adver- 
tiser and is not really of news in- 
terest. The tendency of the editor 
is to shrink from the publication 
ut news matter if he thinks an ad- 
vertiser is interested in it. That is 
the wrong point of view. 

The mere fact that an advertiser 
has some connection with the 
news should not hinder its pub- 
lication. The only point the edi- 
tor should consider is, “Is it of 
interest to the reader ?” 

It is frequently charged that 
newspaper editors are influenced 
in the conduct of their publica- 
tions by the business office or by 
advertising considerations, 

There is very little basis for 
this criticism. On the whole, the 
newspapers of the country are 
self-respecting and do not attempt 
to deceive their readers. In an 
address last year Don C. Seitz, 
business manager of the New 
York World said: 

There is a certain spirit that vibrates 
through all newspaper offices of any 
account; ‘the feeling that the paper 
must stand well; that it must be free; 
that it has a certain public duty to per- 
form; that, after all, it is the voice of 
the people; that people look to it for 
their daily information; that they must 
get this news as accurately as one or 
two pair of eyes can see it for many 
pairs of eyes, and that asthing must be 
printed that is knowingly wrong or 
maliciously biased. 


Some advertisers assume to be- 
lieve that because they contribute 
to the revenues of newspapers 
through their advertising columns 
they are thereby justified in at- 
tempting to dictate their policy. 
Their number, however, is limit- 
ed; their efforts in this direction 
are rarely successful. 
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No newspaper which permits 
advertisers to affect its conduct 
can long maintain the confidence 
of its readers. That newspaper 
soon loses in circulation, and this 
loss falls upon the advertiser. 

An excellent address upon this 
subject was delivered recently in 
Philadelphia by George W. Ochs, 
publisher of the Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Ledger. He said among other 
sound and sensible things: 


So far as the commercial advertiser is 
concerned, it may be accepted as a uni- 
versal rule that the real business man 
is not prompted by sentiment, gratitude 
or sympathy in the distribution of his 
advertising patronage. He may tem- 
porarily be induced to favor this or 
that newspaper friend for some per- 
sonal or sentimental consideration, and 
he also may temporarily withdraw his 
support for some fancied grievance, but 
in the end he will buy his publicity 
where he deems it profitable. It is 
much better that this be so. No client 
can be retained by cajolery, persuasion 
or sentiment if he finds it unprofitable. 
The true journalist should conclude that 
the commercial patronage he receives 
is given because the advertiser believes 
it will profit him. It is incumbent on 
the newspaper to furnish a full quid 
pro quo, both in quality and quantity 
of circulation, for the zate he charges; 
to maintain uniform rates for uniform 
service; to display the cards with proper 
typographical effect, and there his ob- 
ligation ceases. To require anything 
more is to demand a premium not obli- 
gated in the bond, whether the demand 
consists of a reading notice cunningly 
disguised as a news note, or some favor- 
able mention, either personal or other- 
wise. The client of the newspaper is 
entitled to the same consideration that 
the customer at the store receives; 
courtesy is due to him, promp: attention, 
respectful regard for his wishes, and 
a full measure of service for what he 
purchases. But his obligation extends 
no further; any additional demand 
traverses the — of principal and 
client, and shou 
same light as a request coming from 
any reader of reputable source. 


NEWS FOR SHOPPERS, 

Newspapers cannot live without 
advertising. It constitutes the 
principal part of their revenue. If 
it were not for this fact I would 
favor the publication of depart- 
ment store offerings as news. 1 
doubt if there is anything in the 
newspaper that more thoroughly 
interests the housewife, and for 
that reason I think a popular col- 
umn would be one of suggestions 
for purchases in the stores, with 
the names of the stores. Because 
of the news value of drygoods 
edvertisements, most newspapers 


d be regarded in the *‘ 


charge a lower rate for this class 
of advertisement. I realize that 
much controversy would probably 
result from any serious effort to 
give a truthful and impartial rec. 
ord of the best offerings of the 
department stores. I think, how- 
ever, that such a_ department 
would be of as much interest as 
the theatrical column, the financial 
column, or the real estate col- 
umn. The publication of such a 
department would greatly popu- 
larize the newspaper which print- 
ed it. 

Some newspapers have attempt. 
ed departments of this kind, but 
not with signal success. If the 
c'ty of New York contained but 
one department store, its an- 
nouncements wou!d doubtless be 
cagerly printed by the newspapers 
as news, but the competition and 
rivalry among the many stores 
make their announcements a legit- 
imate source of income. Many of 
the great stores in this country 
have been built up largely through 
advertising, and they owe their 
continued prosperity to this means 
of enlisting the interest and atten- 
tion of the public. 

MODERN ADVERTISING, 


The modern newspaper serves 
many useful purposes, but none 
more useful than that of bringing 
the buyer and_ seller together. 
Nearly every human want can be 
supplied through the advertising 
columns of the newspapers. Mar- 
riages have resulted from adver- 
tisements. One can find poverty 
or wealth through advertising. 
Some men have found both in that 
way. We have passed the infancy 
of advertising and are now éi- 
joying the vigor of its youth. The 
time is coming when every enter- 
prising business man will recog- 
nize the power of publicity. In- 
deed there are few now who ques- 
tion its ability to draw prestige 
and bring popularity, to make 
prominent that which 1s obscure, 
to bring to the attention of man- 
kind many a useful article in a 
comparatively short time. 


ACCURACY OF STATEMENT. 


Unless an advertisement is suit- 
ed to the newspaper in which it 
is printed, it cannot be expected 
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to command attention. The tend- 
ency to boastfulness and extrav- 
agance of statement is to be dep- 
recated. Nothing is more cal- 
culated to bring the advertising 
business into disrepute.. Reckless 
and sensational statements may 
produce temporary results, but 
they undoubtedly bring permanent 
injury to the business in whose 
behalf they are attempted. Drum- 
beating is as undesirable in adver- 
tising as in politics or the pulpit. 
The discriminating advertiser ap- 
peals not only to the eye, but to 
the mind. 

The object of advertisements, 
as a rule, is the production of 
sales. The production of sales, 
however, cannot come without 
confidence, and this can, of course, 
be maintained only by accuracy 
of statement. 

DISHONEST ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The sincerity of the newspaper 
which prcclaims its devotion to 
the public welfare in its editorial 
columns and sells its advertising 
columns to quacks and frauds is 
open to question. That newspa- 
per has the greatest value as an 
advertising medium which de- 
clines fraudulent advertisements. 

Many newspapers help advertis- 
ers to perpetrate frauds on their 
readers. They print advertising 
matter so that it will simulate 
news, and they thus betray the 
confidence of their readers. A 
falling and not a rising circula- 
tion generally characterizes this 
indefensible course. A newspaper 
to deserve respect should be 
something more than a vehicle for 
the schemes of tricksters and 
sharpers. No self-respecting news- 
paper will knowingly accept a 
fraudulent advertisement. 

One newspaper has the follow- 
ing index expurgatorius:  At- 
tacks on character or credit, of- 
fenses to good taste, large guar- 
anteed dividends, offers of some- 
thing for nothing, offers of large 
salaries, guaranteed cures, diseases 
of men, matrimonial offers, objec- 
tionable patent medicine advertis- 
ing, immoral books, fortune tell- 
ers, clairvoyants, palmists, mas- 
sage, word contests, prize puzzles. 

Every one who utters a fraud- 
ulent or dishonest advertisement 


strikes a blow at the va‘ue of all 
advertising, and every publisher 
who aids in the printing of such 
an advertisement impairs not only 
the value of advertising in gen- 
eral, but the value of advertising 
in his own publication, 
FUTURE ADVERTISERS, 

To-day, in the largest sense of 
the term, everybody advertises, 
from presidents, kings and cabinet 
ministers down to the errand boy 
seeking a larger field. 

Most of us here to-day are 
probably more interested in that 
particular part of advertising 
which is paid for by the line, but 
what the men who make our laws 
and fight our battles have to say 
is also worth something. Every 
man must announce himself— 
king, president, general, philoso- 
pher, musician, painter, shoemak- 
er, dressmaker, actor, tailor, finan- 
cier. He must use the medium 
which is ready at hand, which is 
issued every day as regularly as 
the sun shines upon the earth. 
The daily newspaper brmgs men 
together—and women, too—and 
there is scarcely a boy who in 
these times has not his favorite 
morning newspaper. The news 
from all parts of the world is 
packed together with the news 
of the store, and he who reads the 
one cannot escape the other. 

The day is approaching when 
the newspaper will be employed 
by certain professions which now 
pay regard to what is known as 
etiquette, or ethics, which results 
in a distaste for advertising. It 
is this feeling which is working 
much mischief in the prosperity of 
young physicians, budding lawyers 
and engineers. Why should these 
aspirants be debarred from fame 
and fortune by some illogical 
prejudice against publicity? The 
newspapers are open to those. 
young men destined to be of serv- 
ice to their country, but who are 
prevented from placing a knowl- 
edge of their capabilities before a 
public eager to purchase them. 
Here is a field comparatively un- 
touched, and I am very much mis- 
taken if it does not prove a fer- 
tile soil and productive of good 
for the rising generation of men— 
and newspapers, 
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LITTLE TALKS NUMBER 5 


With Wise Advertisers 


Campaign of Education by the 
Textile Newspaper of Paid Circulation 


| was talking over the telephone in a Fall River office the other day 
when a man in the office, hearing me mention my name over the tele- 
shone, said he desired to tell me that his advertising in the AMERI- 
CAN WOOL AND COTTON REPORTER paid him ten to 
oe. He introduced himself as Mr. Joseph E. Kimball, representing 
the Perfection Cooler Company, and showed me a letter from the Treas- 
rer of the Bourne Mills upon which he had just sold a dozen coolers. 
He said he was advertising in no other textile paper than the AMERI- 
CAN WOOL AND COTTON REPORTER, and it would be 
fdly to advertise elsewhere because he was receiving similar letters from 
North Carolina, South Carolina and all parts of the United States. 

But this is the point which | desire especially to emphasize: he said 
that he had just been in the office of the Hamilton Manufacturing Com- 
pany at Lowell, and a very much soiled copy of the AMERICAN 
WOOL AND COTTON REPORTER was brought in. It had on 
the front cover of it: “After you have read this paper, pass it along in the 
folowing order,” and then there were about twenty other names of men 
in authority throughout the mill. The paper had gone the grand rounds 
ofall those names. He asked the people in the office where that week's 
copy of he AMERICAN WOOL AND COTTON REPORTER 
was, and was informed that it had started upon its rounds in a similar 
manner. As soon as we were told of this by Mr. Kimball, we had the 
matter verified in Lowell. At the same time a certain other textile 
newspaper, which was probably sent there gratuitously, lay upon the top 
of the Agent's desk in a large pile without the wrappers having been 
removed. 

I think this measures to some extent the difference between the value 
ofa textile newspaper of paid circulation and one of the opposite char- 
ater, The paid circulation can only be secured by the Character of 
the contents of the publication. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter 
FRANK P. BENNETT & CO., Inc., Publishers 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON 
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“LOOKING BACKWARD” 
UPON THE U. S. WITH- 
OUT A JOBBER IN 1925. 


WHAT THE JOBBER’S EXTINCTION 
PRECIPITATED — THE COMMERCIAL 
CHAOS THAT FACED THE MANU- 
FACTURERS — A TOO-LATE APPRE- 
CIATION OF THE REAL SERVICE THE 
JOBBER RENDERED — THE CASE 
FROM THE JOBBER’S VIEW POINT. 


This article, by the advertising man- 
ager of a large grocery serge house, 
is the first of several which will treat 
of the jobber’s relation to the selling 
of goods. in all its phases. The jobber 
is finding himself the subject of many 
dark prophecies and fateful #. : 
ings. He has been pictured as being 
in a fight for his very life, with many 
manufacturers and retailers seeking to 
eliminate him. Other articles to come 
by other writers will have no other 
purpose than to analyze the actual con- 
ditions, from the viewpoints, respec- 
tively, of the manufacturer, the re- 
tailer and the consumer, as well as of 
the jobber himself. 

Information of this kind is vital to 
men shaping result-bringing advertising 
policies, which must be _ formulated 
with a strict regard for conditions in 
the selling field. 


By Alfred W. McCann, 
Advertising Manager of Francis H. 
Leggett & Co., large, long-estab- 
lished jobbers and wholesalers, 
advertisers of “Premier” 
products, New York. 

At all crossroads we find a pil- 
lar upon which is nailed with a 
bloody spike this inscription: “The 
Jobber Is Doomed.” So, iasmuch 
as prophets are legion on this sub- 
ject, we are obliged to step into 
the crowd and point out to them 
who cry out with such certainty 
about the jobber’s extinction that 
there is a serious menace in the 

echo of their clamors. 

If this menace were appreciated 
we would not have so many evi- 
dences of patient reconciliation 
with what is looked upon as the 
ignominious demise of the most 
conspicuous piece of modern mer- 
chandising machinery. 

But we want to try to avoid 
the stigma which goes along with 
an attempt to prophesy, and sc 
instead of making any predictions 
as to what will happen in 1925 
without a jobber, we will just 
naturally kill the jobber off and 
jump across to the year 1925 and 
look backward. 


3ehold! We have penetrated 
the unknowable and have paused 
a moment to adjust our vision to 
such nice focus that out of the 
fog and blur of the past we will 
be able to locate something tangi- 
ble and to the point. 

We see what the jobber was 
during the most active period of 
his career prior to that famous 
time, fifteen years ago, when 
“Teddy” came back from the 
jungle. We see many a successfy} 
retailer of that day no longer be. 
lieving that he needs the assistance 
of the jobber, but who neverthe- 
less can look backward to the 
time when it became possible for 
him to enter business and to con- 
tinue in business because of the 
generous treatment of the job- 
ber in carrying him through a 
hazardous period. 

This life-saving function of the 
jobber was not only manifested by 
the petty needs and conveniences 
with which his investment sup- 
plied the retailer at short notice, 
but through his often generous 
and indulgent attitude with re- 
gard to credit. 

Back in the year 1910 and prior 
thereto, the jobber scoured the 
earth to obtain the innumerable 
commodities which the public de- 
manded. His efforts compelled 
him to maintain a huge organiza- 
tion, and that organization per- 
formed a function in the economy 
of trade which the retailer found 
it utterly impossible to perform. 

The jobber in those days took 
the risks involved in his efforts 
to provide the retailer with what 
was wanted, and, because when 
he had losses they were measured 
not by single case tots, but by the 
carload, he exercised a care in the 
sifting of quality which the re- 
tailer could not exercise himself. 

The jobber would send a mar 
to France, Italy, Germany, Eng- 
land, etc., at regular intervals, 
maintaining at the same time for- 
eign offices whereby the imported 
products demanded by the re- 
tailer were gathered together in 
a convenient group at the job- 
ber's expense for the retailer to 
draw from in such little lots as 
he might need. 
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THESE TWO FACTS SHOULD 
CET YOUR ADVERTISING 


ist. The dairy farmers are the acknowledged 
leaders. of every agricultural community—the money 
fellows—the automobile farmers. 
“ond. Kimball’s Dairy Farmer is the national 
dairy magazine—the trade paper of these_prosper- 
ous, progressive dairy farmers. It is the only dairy 
paper of general circulation published west of the 
Mississippi River. 

I do not ask for a line of advertising unless I can 
prove the truth of these two statements. If I can 
prove them, no thinking advertiser can omit Kim- 
ball’s Dairy Farmer from his list. 

It is not an ordinary farm paper going to ordinary 


farmers. 
It makes leaders of live farmers, as the following 


letter indicates: 





























“Jewell, Kans., June 10, 1910. 
Kimball’s Dairy Farmer, 
Waterloo, lowa, 
Gentlemen: 

You talk about your paper being cheap. It 
is the most expensive one on earth, but we can- 
not stop taking it although its teachings are 
costing us thousands of dollars. It has or soon 
will have cost me $3,000. The first item was 
some registered Guernsey cattle; the second 
was an up-to-date dairy barn; the third, a silo. 
All of these have made me the laughing stock 
of the community. These few items will give 
you an idea of what your paper costs, but at 


the same time I cannot do without it. 
Yours truly, C. A. DAWDY.” 


Do you want to reach this “live wire” class of 
cream farmers? 








KIMBALL’S DAIRY FARMER, WATERLOO, IOWA 


JOHN ANDREWS, Manager 
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For 
Business 
Stationery— 


Trademark Registered 


CONSTRUCTION 


Best at the price 


BOND 


With Envelopes to Match. 


It is not the finest paper nor 
the’ cheapest paper, but it 1s the 
utmost value. 


By selling Construction Bond 
direct to responsible printers and 
lithographers (instead of through 
jobbers) and only in quantities of 
sco lbs. or more at a time (in- 
steal of in ream lots), we save 
for you the usual jobbers’ profit 
and the expense of handling small 
lots. 


You get the quality of station- 
ery that helps business, at a pricc 
that permits its use in quantities—- 
if you secure Construction Bond. 
Ask your printer or lithographer, 
or write us on your business let- 
terhead for samples and_ the 
names of those in your vicinity 
who can supply Construction 
Bond. 


W. E. WROE & CO. 


302 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 





‘In order to gather from the four 
winds everything fit for food, and 
to hold his stores in readiness fo; 
immediate shipment to the retail. 
er, the jobber required large capi- 
tal and versatile talent. It was 
his duty to keep posted with re. 
gard to the requirements of the 
public and to put the Microscope 
on the merits of the innumerable 
commodities which were everlast. 
ingly appealing for public fayor, 

One of the jobber’s first duties 
was to sift the good from the bad. 
In order to do this properly and 
successfully, he had to employ a 
Board of Experts, the members 
of which were commonly known 
as “Heads of Departments,” 

Thus the jobber acted as a pro- 
tector of the retailer’s best inter- 
ests and he stood as a regulator of 
quality. His experts were not 
biased. They stood on guard, 
compelling the manufacturer to 
maintain a standard of excellence 
constantly stimulated to the high- 
est degree by the knowledge that 
it had to pass through the test 
of the jobber’s expert know!edge. 

In the year 1910, the retailer 
could put his faith in a depend- 
ab'e jobber and from him gather 
what he needed of the products of 
100 or 5cO mant'facturers and he 
knew that the sifting and testing 
and eliminating had all been done 
and that the jobber guaranteed the 
worthiness of the commodities 
which he supplied. 

The retailer depended upon the 
jobber’s wise discrimination, but 
now that the jobber is dead, the 
retailer has to make that discrim- 
ination for himself. 


THE PLIGHT OF THE RETAILER, 


He has no corps of experts, 
each one of whom is a master of 
some one line of commodities, to 
guide him. He takes this and 
that manufacturer’s word for what 
is said and done, and he begins 
to see evidences of a conditior 
that causes him much concern. 

Food products are subject to 
more or less disappointment. 
Droughts, floods, frosts, crop fail- 
ures, and other unavoidable ca- 
lamities will visit this locality this 
year, another locality next year 
and so on forever. 
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The retailer bas established re- 

lations with a manufacturer who 
provided him with a certain line 
ot good goods last year, but whose 
ant was in the very heart of a 
devastated country this year. 

In the old days it did not make 
mwch difference to the jobber 
where he got his finished product 
providing that finished product 
possessed the quality he de- 
manded, 

The Canning Company, of Wis- 
consin, from whom the retailer 
had been getting a certain line 
of canned goods, was not abie this 
year to pack as good a crop as it 
did last year, but the retailer, did 
not find that out until he had 
hought the goods. 

The Canning Company, of Wis- 
consin, could not move its plant 
into Michigan or down to Jersey 
where the crops were better. In 
the old days it was the jobber’s 
business to keep posted on these 
conditions and with his corps of 
from eight to twenty experts, he 
found it possible to do what the 
retailer alone and unassisted finds 
impossible in this Year of Dead 
Jobbers, 1925. 

Fifteen years ago the products 
of various manufacturers of this 
country, as we!l as the products 
imported from foreign shores, 
were brought to the retailer’s 
door in the same wagon or for- 
warded to him in the same ship- 
ment. The delivery, then made 
up of eighteen or twenty items, 
now comes to him from eighteen 
or twenty different points of the 
compass, and there are rumors 
that the manufacturer does not 
need the retailer any more. 

Way back in 1910 the manufac- 
turers had already begun the 
process of ge‘ting their products 
to the consumer direct via the 
mail-order route, and even then 
when the retailer was agitating 
the elimination of the jobber he 
was preparing for his own elimin- 
ation, 

The year 1925 A.D. is without 
a jobber, and as we are obliged to 
confine ourselves to one line of 
activity in beholding what has 
happened, we will stick to the gro- 
cery business in our reverie as we 
began, 





“The Breeder’s Gazette 
is the Farmer’s Greatest 


Paper.” 

—W. A. HENRY, America’s Fore- 

most Agricultural Educator. 

The Gazette is mailed to bona-fide 
subscribers only, and at a higher sub- 
scription rate than that maintained by 
any other weekly farm publication. 

It goes into more than 80,000 of 
the best farme homes every week, and 
we can supply abundant testimony that 
it is read with interest by every mem- 
ber of the family. 

The Gazette is purely a _ business 
paper for an intelligent and well-to-do 
class of people living in country homes. 

It carries more advertising at its pub- 
lished rate than any paper of its class 
in the world. Established in 1881, it 
has for years presented an annual in- 
creased amount of high-class business 
announcements. 

Rate 50c. an agate line flat. No 
discounts for time or space. For an 
further particulars consult reliable ad- 
vertising agents everywhere or address 


THE BREEDER’S GAZETTE 
358 Dearborn Street Chicago 
Member Standard Farm Papers 
Association. 


Artist 
W anted 


who is thoroughly 
familiar with com- 
mercial work. 


Only those who 
have high-grade 
skill and experi- 
ence need apply. 
Will pay a good 
price to a good 
man. 
Address—with 
references. 


Box “C. M.,” care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Some facts 
of interest 
to you! 


The Agricultural Epit- 
omist has been established 
29 years. It is backed by 
EXPERIENCE. 


It is the third largest 
Farm Monthly in America. 
Built up by giving farmers 
and advertisers MORE 
THAN MONET'S 
WORTH. 


It carries the cream of all 
agricultural advertising be- 
cause it’s a PROVEN RE- 
SULT-BRINGER. 


The rate of $1.00 a line 
is based on a guaranteed 
circulation of 200,000 
monthly. Last season ad- 
vertisers received an aver- 
age of 45,000 every month 
FREE ~— as the figures 
averaged 245,000. 


proof: post 
mailed to 
every 


Circulation 
office receipts 
every advertiser 
month. 


It will pay you to use it 
because it reaches your 
most probable customers, 
the best farmers in the best 
territory—The Great Mid- 
dle West. 





Agricultural Epitomist 


Spencer, Ind. 
Taylor & Billingslea, 
626 First National Bank Bldg. 


New York: Fisher Special Agency, 
150 Nassau Street. 


EEE 


Chicago: 

















wee before us con 
ete ee of 500 manufac- 
turers of tood products. This fis 
is balanced with another list con. 
taining the names Of 300,000 te. 
tailers. The retailers are all buy- 
ing direct from the manufacturer, 
The manufacturer carries a book 
keeping department with a capac- 
ity of 300,000 accounts. The 50, 
manuiacturers carry 500 such 
bookkeeping departments. They 
are weary of it. é 

The complexities of handling a 
shipping department which at- 
tempts to feed 300,000 retailers js 
not conceivable even by the high. 
ly developed mind of 1925. 

The complexities involved in the 
maintenance of 500 independent 
selling organizations large enough 
and complete enough to adminis. 
ter to the individual wants of 
300,000 retai‘ers are appreciable in 
some degree if we make a mental 
picture of the army of men which 
each manufacturer now has in tie 
field that he may hold his own. 

Human ingenuity is having its 
troubles in carrying on a direct re- 
lationship between manufacturer 
and retailer upon an_ economic 
scale under the 1925 conditions, 

The manufacturer is beginning 
to brood over the difficulties which 
surround him and as he sits at 
his desk he soliloquizes some- 
what in the following manner: 

“Back in the year 1910 the job- 
ber had his selling organization 
in the field. This organization 
economized time, distance and 
money by representing not one 
manufacturer, but all manufac- 
turers. 

“The intricate network which 
I as a manufacturer have built 
up in order to gather in my share 
of business from 300,000 retailers 
is now maintained at my expense, 
while in the year roro it was the 
jobber’s money which was invested 
in the process. 

“Back in 1910, through the job- 
ber, I turned my product into cash 
in one big lump and with that cash 
I went on producing. Now my 
cash is tied up and I realize upon 
?t in 300,000 fragments. 

“The retailer, who, depending on 
small capital, used to lean upon the 
jobber, buying as he needed, there- 
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jy enabling himself to pay his 
rent when it fell due and to make 
up his payroll weekly, now buys 
direct from me. Whom does he 
lean on now! 

“I have had three credit men 
in the last six months. _All of 
them have gone insane. The re- 
tailer with small capital is in 
trouble. He must be eliminated. 
We not only do not need him, but 
we do not want him. 

“There may have been some 
folly attached to the removal of 
the jobber in order that the man- 
yfacturer might reach the retail- 
er direct, and that folly is mani- 
feted by the fact that if direct- 
ness is What we are looking for, 
then we should also remove the 
retailer from the group in order 
that we may carry our products 
ona direct line to the consumer. 
“We must establish our own 
pints of distribution, cut out 
competition, and fix prices to suit 
ourselves. We are in a fine mess. 
[ wonder how things will be go- 
ing in 1930. Perhaps it will be 


better, after all, to recall the job- 
ber and instead of tolerating him 
in some. respects and ignoring 
him in others, esteem him at his 
real value and put him in his 
proper place. 

“We began by denying him 
many of the rights vested in his 
position, rights which were nec- 
essary in order that he might 
achieve uncrippled the full meas- 
ure of his usefulness as an indis- 
pensable intermediary between 
producer and consumer. 

“Many of us leaned upon the 
jobber in the past until we were 
strong enough to walk alone. The 
effort to circumvent him should 
have been resisted not only by us 
but also by the retailers who ac- 
cepted without thought the short- 
sighted arguments of the few 
manufacturers who caused all the 
trouble, and the empty-headed 
agitators who preached the Gos- 
pel of Discontent for what was 
in it. The jobber was necessary. 
We did nct know it. How can we 
get him back?” 
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$25.00 
for a 


SLOGAN 


A tobacco manufacturer, who has a pretty good 
opinion of the ability of ‘“Printer’s Ink” readers, wants 
a real, live slogan that will sell a new granulated 
tobacco made for pipe and cigarette. 


He’ll pay $25 in hard cash for a winning phrase. 
And he’ll pay it quick. He is to be the judge and jury. 
Send your slogans to 


J. C. BELL, President, 
Wilkes-Barre Deposit and Savings Bank, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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Three interesting 


The Spirit of resolutions were 
the Ad Club passed at Omaha 


Convention »y the Associ- 
ated Advertising 


Clubs of America. The most im- 
portant was one answering the 
Congressional Committee’s report 
blaming advertising for a con- 
siderable share in the increased 
cost of living—John Lee Mahin’s 
clear analysis of the matter 
(printed recently in Printers’ 
InK) being put forward as ade- 
quate answer. 

Another resolution petitioned 
the classification authorities for 
reductions in freight rates on ad- 
vertising matter; while still an- 
other looked toward more and 
better advertising courses at col- 
leges and universities, to secure 
more authoritative standards of 
fitness of new men in the adver- 
tising business. 

But, however interesting and 
important these matters are, the 
“A. A. C. of A.” conventions of 
the last two years will stand 
mostly, in the eyes of the pro- 
fession in general, as a leading 
and effective exponent of clean 
and honest advertising. This 


INK. 


cause when first made an ideal of 
the organization was looked Upon 
as a generality which all could 
subscribe to, but which need not 
become a batt.e cry. However 
through the insistent efforts of 
its president and the gradual real. 
ization of the harm done to ad- 
vertising everywhere for Jack of 
just this moral propaganda, not 
only the advertising club mem. 
bers, but many not affiliated with 
it, have joined in the crusade’ 

Like the morally regenerative 
ideals of Roosevelt, the club's 
central ideal of more clean and 
honest advertising is gathering 
force because fundamentally y- 
tal, and is likely to raise, in its 
final realization, a most splendid 
monument to the A. A. C. of A, 
whose convention last week was 
so well attended. 


Waking Up 
the Shoe 


In a general way 
A is true that 
there is a lot of 
Manu- progressive shoe 

facturers advertising. But 
a round dozen names would al- 
most exhaust the list of persist- 
ent shoe advertisers, leaving hun- 
dreds of large and worthy shoe 
manufacturers outside, There are 
still thousands of retailers, de- 
partment stores, etc., which handle 
no trade-marked _ lines,—except 
perhaps private brands, the fallacy 
of which is outlined in an article 
in this issue. 
The sword duel on the pages 
of newspapers between Thomas 
G. Plant and the shoe machinery 
monopoly (also told of in this 1s- 
sue) is acting as a stimulant to 
the entire shoe manufacturing 
field. Visual evidence is present- 
ed by the contestants of the value 
of popular appeal, and the ancient 
dignity and puritanism of some 
New England shoe men is recelv- 
ing a refreshing tonic in seeing 
two of its largest corporations 
choose the printed page as a pub- 
lic platform to make war upon 
each other, with the country’s 
newspaper readers as referee. _ 

The changing view of advertis- 
ing by shoe men is reflecting it 
self in various ways. 

The Boston Boot & Shoe Club 
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was addressed by its president, 
sfred W. Donovan, July 14th, 
a) “The Possibilities of Adver- 
ising.” Mr. Donovan said in 


part: 

The shoemakers and tanners of New 
England have been all too slow to recog- 
nize the importance to their industry 
of that scientific and persistent publicity 
ye hear so much about in the business 
yorld to-day—the application of that 
drop of ink which makes millions think 
_hut I am glad to say that they have 
xt last begun to think of turning over a 

leaf. 

"hier in the history of our trade has 
there been such an awakening as that 
yhich has taken place during the last 
twelve months, led by the progressive 
New England Shoe and Leather Asso- 
ation, aided by some of our other 
gand trade organizations. yd 

We have got to ao our merchandisin 
md our advertising on the big, broa 
gale that marks the operations of our 
competitors. We have got to set forth 
New England quality and New England 
prestige in the advertising pages of the 
newspapers, trade journals and maga- 
zines. We must blazon our supremacy 
as shoemakers upon the very cases that 
carry our footwear to the four corners 
of the earth. It is a shame that New 
England manufacturers since the Civil 
War have permitted three billions of 
the four billion cases of shoes “they 
have produced in that period to go 
forth without a single identifying 
mark. We must stop this foolish frit- 
ering away of our substance and our 
opportunities at once. 

We live in an age when the big head- 
line has the final argument. The mod- 
est, one-inch advertisement stands a 
mighty poor show against the page and 
double-page ‘“‘display” announcement. 
Even though you are a Roosevelt, you 
cannot hunt elephants with a toy pistol. 
People who really want business must 
advertise for it, and they must adver- 
tie in a big, broad, intelligent and 
persistent way. When Western shoe 
cities are announcing their weekly shoe 
shipments in the advertising columns 
of the Boston daily newspapers, right 
here in the very heart and nerve center 
of leatherdom, isn’t it about time we 
tubbed the sleep out of our eyes and 
snook ourselves out of our intolerable 
New England complacency ? 


















































Ad-Chat _—_ Possibly no other 

Departments °"¢ influence is 
doing quite so 

in Publica- much to educate 
tions the general pub- 






lic to an appreciation of good ad- 
vertising and its possibilities than 
the advertising chats which so 
many publications are running 
regularly. These departments are 
of comparatively new origin, but 
they have already found a perma- 
nent place not only in many news- 
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papers but in many magazines as 
well. 

Inasmuch as they are written 
so that “he who runs may read” 
and treat of their subjects in a 
popular way, these departments 
have a wide appeal. The uni- 
versal way in which they are read 
is attested in many ways. Those 
who are conducting them can best 
testify to the results and they are 
most enthusiastic. Not only are 
many business men who have 
never before been advertisers be- 
coming educated, as a result of 
reading these little chats day 
after day and month after month, 
but, what is quite as important, 
the great mass of the consumers 
is beginning to appreciate, per- 
haps as never before, that the ad- 
vertised goods are generally the 
best goods of necessity. The chats 
in Everybody's Magazine, for in- 
stance, are invariably aimed at the 
consumer; while the stories of 
advertising success in the same 
publication (now given the dig- 
nity of a place on the editorial 
index) are as interesting as any- 


. thing published. 


The possibilities of these de- 
partments are full of promise and 
can be made to do most effective 
service in the movement (grow- 
ing in importance and recogni- 
tion) to give the general public a 
saner idea of advertising ethics 
as practiced by the best manufac- 
turers, than large numbers of 
people still have any idea of. 





‘Believing’? There has al- 
in ways been a con- 


siderable class of 
Advertising those who have 
held off from advertising on the 
basis that it was good for other 
people, but not quite so good for 
themselves. Some of the shrewder 
ones of this class have, when so- 
licited for advertising contracts, 
said, “You publication men make 
us tired. You want us to adver- 
tise when you don’t advertise 
yourselves, You don’t take the 
medicine which you prescribe. 
How can you expect us to be- 
lieve you are sincere?” And the 
point is so good that the genius 
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who can answer it has not yet 
arisen. 

Nevertheless, no matter how 
true it may have been in the past 
that the newspapers’ and maga- 
zines have not seen fit to advertise 
what they had for sale, the accu- 
sation made by these hardened, 
short-sighted cynics is coming to 
be less and less justified as time 
goes on. On every hand, nowa- 
days, the eye meets the painted 
signs, the billposters, the car 
cards and the platform display» 
for newspapers and the maga- 
zines. Take up a newspaper 
about the first of the month and 
it very likely contains the an- 
nouncements of a half dozen of 
the magazines, to say nothing of 
those of rival newspapers which 
have special features to empha- 
size. Some of it is exchange, it 
is true, but a growing proportion 
is paid for. Such successful pub- 
lications as the Saturday Evening 
Post, the American, Cosmopoli- 
tan, Everybody's, Hampton’s, and 
many more, have used very large 
quantities of space both in maga- 
zines and in newspapers. Popu- 
lar Electricity is conducting a 
remarkably widespread subscrip- 
tion campaign in a very full list 
of magazines and newspapers, and 
results have fully justified the 
campaign already. 

It has taken some time, but 
publishers are now thoroughly 
awakening to the fact that all the 
arguments of business-creating 
power in display advertising made 
to manufacturers, applies with 
even a double sense to their own 
business and, indirectly, this con- 
crete evidence that publishers 
really believe in advertising is a 
strong soliciting force upon man- 
ufacturers. 


Just why adver- 


The 
Advertising 


a, is a 
quently wea 

Bullin a and ha'ting is il- 
China Shop ustrated by an 
experience of a certain agency not 
long ago. This agency had been 
slowly proving itself to one man- 
ufacturer of mechanical equip- 
ment for power plants. It was 
getting along finely, producing 


pretiy good copy. [| . 
formed that bucket was mae 
up nicely at the plant under the 
advertising stimulus. 

One fine day a graduate of 
good engineering school came 
along and struck the manufactur. 
er for a job. Did he know all 
about such and such instruments? 
He proved his knowledge. What 
did he know about advertising? 
Well, a little bit; he had looked 
into the matter at odd times and 
knew “its general bearings,” 

The manufacturer engaged him 
to act as his advertising manager 
“because,” he explained, “this 
young man knows perfectly how 
my instruments are made, and js 
expert in mechanical principles, 
We have got a good start on our 
advertising, and | think that w'th 
a little learning, our new adver- 
tising manager can handle our 
publicity all right.” 

Result: the young man turned 
himself loose at the desk assigned 
him. He had courage that bor- 
dered on “nerve.” He dug out 
a set of proofs prepared by the 
agency that were all ready for the 
press. He squinted at the make- 
up (it was excellent copy as such 
advertising goes) marked a big 
“N. G.” on the pages and set to 
work himself. The result was 
naturally the supreme effort of 
bosh. The cuts were jumbled, no 
evidence of knowledge of engrav- 
ing or printing was evidenced and 
the “selling talk,” instead of try- 
ing to touch the “high spots” with 
suggestive interest, leaving the 
follow-up catalogue to tell the 
story, was a mass of fine type. 
The young engineer made no mis- 
take in his use of engineering 
terms, but he failed to show the 
least practical knowledge of the 
art of good advertising. 

That copy is now running, The 
manufacturer seems pleased and 
proud of his acquisition. Some 
day, perhaps, this gentleman will 
remember that selling consists of 
a knowledge of the goods and ad- 
vertising. In the meantime the 
agency is having the absorbing 
experience of seeing a clearly de- 
fined and fairly successful adver- 
tising policy in the process of be 
ing turned into a mess. 
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READ 


“How Fashions Are Made” and 
“How to Build a Houseboat” or 
how to do a hundred other useful 
things in the August 


WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION 


and see what good reasons it has 
for having a strong hold on its 
readers. Examine the cover, and 
study the fiction, then read the clean 
straightforward advertisements. This 
is the best way to study the merits 
of a publication. 


The September issue is the largest 
September issue we have ever pub- 
lished. From present indications the 
October issue will be the largest 
number for any month we have ever 
published. The October Number 
closes August 8th. 


S. KEITH EVANS 
Advertising Manager 
11 East 24th Street, New York 


JOSEPH A. FORD, Western Manager 
Tribune Building, Chicago 
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The Pay Roll 


gives the ready money to buy 
products advertised in New Eng- 
land Dailies. 


The advertiser can place his goods quicker in New 
England and establish his trade quicker here than 
elsewhere in the country. The ready money is here 
always as the pay envelope is distributed weekly. 


The Industries 


In Ten New England Cities Have 
240 millions capital invested, and 
pay in wages yearly more than 67 
millions of dollars. 


a 
st on 


~ 


g= -- = 8: 


the al Capital Value of 
: Invested Wages product 


Millions Millions 

4 23 $11,737,737 55 
New Bedford.. 176 40 7,250,819 29 
Haverhill .... 320 10 4,817,892 25 
Springfield ... 296 24 5,645,289 26 
Worcester .....517 15,207,356 69 
Pawtucket .... 209 35 7,500,000 30 
New Haven... 490 31 11,203,550 40 
Waterbury .... 143 33 8,015,798 33 
New London.. 57 5 1,069,617 5 
Portland 6 2,073,189 10 


City Industries 
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Dig where there is gold. 
Advertise where there is money. 


Haverhill Gazette Waterbury Republican 
Portland Express New London Day 
Springfield Union New Haven Register 
Lynn Item Pawtucket Times 
New Bedford 30 iro ary W orcester Gazette 
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THOMAS CORT PUTS PICTURES 
IN HIS ADS NOW. 
New York, July 19, 1910. 
fditor of Printers’ INK: 

wonder if Printers’ Ink appreci- 
ates what a big swath in your field it 
does cut, ad how authoritative its 
criticisms are considered by the rank 
and file in the advertising field. 

[have been forced to this manner of 
thinking as the result of a pronounced 
sivertising metamorphosis which I have 
served. Recently you ran an article 
by. Mr. DeWolft on the subject: 
‘Which—To Illustrate or Not to Illus- 
trate the Goods?” The article made its 
apeal for the illustration as a well- 


“CORT” SHOES FOR GOLF 
. TENNIS AND YACHTING 
For Men and Women ‘ 
Who Want the Best 
‘The “ Cort'* Golf Shoe will actually increase the length and accuracy 
of your stroke, take up the jar of walking and give you all-day 
comfort. It is a pertect golf shoe. 
The “Cort'* Tennis Shoe will not only increase your comfort and 
plewure but actually will help to perfect your game. The best play 
ays, = ~ 
The“ Cort"* Yachting Shoe is the only one ever made that positively 
vil oot, cannot, slip on a wet deck 
‘Aide trom theie practical fitness for sporting and outing wear, these 
shoes poness the quiet elegance and distinction to be had only in 
shoes made by hand, from perfect selections of stock, over custom 
lasts. Sold only through the best bootshops in leading cities. Let 
wtell you where they may be had. 


(ORT WHOS MAY HE HAD IN PARIS PROM J.B. LOUIS BOULADOU IS RUE DE CHAILLOT 
REWARK NEW JERSEY 


Esvamiisman 1964 





nigh indespensable adjunct to the wear- 
ingapparel ad. It took occasion to 
criticise the advertising being done by 
Thomas Cort, the shoe manufacturer, 
who had diligently vetoed the illustra- 
tion. 

What was my surprise to-day, then, 
upon taking up the current issue of one 
of our magazines to find Mr. Cort’s lat- 
est copy not only illustrated but elabo- 
ately illustrated. I must say that the 
erent is marked, and that the 
selling appeal of the ad must have been 
increased many fold. Of course I can- 
not say whether the change is the result 
of the Printers’ Inx criticism, but it 
certainly would seem to be. 

Right here, then, let me add my little 
criticism of the Cort advertising. If 
we all pull together, he ought soon to 
be doing ideal advertising. Why does 
he say; “Cort shoes may be had in 
Paris from i; B. Louis Bouladou, 39 
Rue de Chaiflot,” and never make men- 
tion of where they may be had right 
here in this country, in New York, 
especially? That is what most interests 
me and thousands of others. The Paris 
place of sale is as nothing—to me and 


to all Americans. 
N. C. Knapp, Jr. 





The Payrolls of 


Worcester 


MASS. 


are distributed among the “home” 
people of Worcester, and the way 
to reach those people is through 
the columns of The Evening 


Gazette 


” 


Worcester’s “Home” Paper. 

Largest Evening Circulation! 
Circulation Compact—No Waste. 
[Over 90% in, and close to, Worcester, 
as shown by examination of A. A. A.] 
JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 
A Clean Sweep! Each month, for Six 
consecutive months, the GAZETTE has 
led all Worcester papers in amount of 
week-day Advertising carried (the 
GAZETTE has no Sunday). The 
GAZETTE gives advertisers BEST 
RESULTS—and at less cost, per thou- 
sand.—WorcesTtER EvenING GAZETTE. 








Gaining 
Every Month 


Each month from January 1 to 
July 1 the amount of adver- 
tising in 


The Chicago 
Record-Herald 


Has shown an increase over the 

corresponding month of 1909, 

making for these six months a 
total gain of 


644 Columns 


All kinds of good, clean adver- 
tising contributed to this notable 
showing. 

Circulation and advertising books 
open to alli. 


Chicago Record-Herald 


New York Office, 437 Fifth Ave. 
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BUILDING UP CiTIES WITH 
GOOD ADVERTISING. 


HOW THE WEST WAS ORIGINALLY 
WON WITH ADVERTISING — THE 
RAILWAYS’ BIG CAMPAIGNS—UP TO 
CITIES TO ADVEKTISE—ADDRESS BE- 
FORE ADVERTISING CLUBS’ CON- 
VENTION, OMAHA, 

By Herbert S. Houston, 
Vice-President, Doubleday, Page & Co., 
New York. 

Have you ever stopped to recall 
that the West was won and peo- 
pled through a spread oi knowl- 
edge of its golden opportunities— 
in a word, through advertising? 
What else would you call the jour- 
nals of Lewis and Clark, describ- 
ing all the vast country drained 
by this river we are met by 
to-day; what the reports of Fre- 
mont, the “pathfinder,” telling of 
the plains and mountains through 
to the Pacific; what the letters 
borne back over the Oregon and 
Santa Fe trails from the North- 
west and Southwest? Advertising, 
all of them. And it was the sort 
of advertising that carried genu- 
ine information and produced con- 
viction. The pioneer was stirred 
to follow the explorer and then 
followed the settler, until the West 
was turned from a_ wilderness 
roamed over by the savage into 
an empire ruled by man. Of 
course, in this earlier period much 
of the advertising was crude and 
unorganized—but it was none the 
less advertising on that account. 
In the winning of the West this 
might be called the unorganized 
age of advertising, when it was 
carried by word of mouth or by 
the slow-traveling letter and early 
newspaper borne by stage coach 

and pony express. 

But. then came the railroad, the 
great modern transformer of the 
world. It was the very embodi- 
ment of the modern spirit because 
it typified the conquest and con- 
trol of man over nature. With it 
came a marvelous development 
in all the expressions of modern 
spirit—and not the least among 
these was the application of the 
printed page as an advertising 
power in upbuilding communities 
and cities. As advertising men 


we owe a great debt to the fore. 
sight and ability of the men who 
have directed the railroads of the 
country and who have been keen 
to appreciate the value and power 
of advertising. I recall very well 
as a boy in Central Illinois hay. 
ing my father show me the printed 
announcements and advertise. 
ments sent out by Colonel A, §, 
Johnson, the Land Commissioner 
of the Santa Fe a generation ago, 
That advertising caused our fam. 
ily to assemble its household goods 
and move into Southwestern Kan- 
sas, where the Pawnee joins the 
Arkansas. That and similar ad- 
vertising prepared and sent out 
by the immigration and passenger 
departments of the Western roads 
has been far and away the greatest 
single power in the upbuilding o 
the West. That immigration ad- 
vertising demonstrated for all 


time that opportunities to buy 
farms and establish homes could 
be sold through advertising as 
surely as could flour or soap or 
shoes. . And following this immi- 
gration advertising the railroads 


made another demonstration 
through the advertising for pas- 
senger travel. 

Behold the stupendous results 
in the upbuilding of California 
through the advertising of the 
Santa Fe, Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific; look, too, at 
what the Northern Pacific and the 
Great Northern have done in up- 
building the Northwest! These 
results on the Pacific Coast are 
the joint accomplishment of the 
passenger and immigration adver- 
tising. Of course, through taking 
people through their territories as 
passengers the railways have done 
much toward securing new in- 
vestors and settlers. The South, 
‘oo, Owes much to the publicity 
efforts of such roads as the South- 
ern Railway, the Louisville and 
Nashville, the Illinois Central, 
the M. K. & T., and many others. 
And what the Western and South- 
ern roads have done in this dual 
immigration and passenger pub- 
licity the Eastern roads have fait- 
ly matched in building up their 
passenger business. One of the 
greatest advertising men of his 
generation was the lamented 
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George H. Daniels, of the New 4 
York Central. When we gave | 
nim the great testimonial dinner | 
in New York, on his retiring from | 
active work, I recall his insisting 
on the statement that the first 

ond most important qualification 

of a general passenger agent of 

a railroad was that he be an 

able advertising man; and his 

own career bore to the hundreds { 
gathered to do him honor con- 

yincing witness that his words 

were true. 

It is because part of my theme 

to-day has been given such an il- 






















luminating exposition by the rail- 
road men of the country that 1 





Cleland, Lomax, here in Omaha, , 
Fee, Boyd, Barksdale, Eustis, Se- | 
tastian and all the rest, not for- 








Simpson, »f the Santa Fé, whose : 







ity, a literary distinction and a 
convincing power that have made 
it the admiration and the despair 
of advertising men in every field. 












VERTISING. 
Well, what is the point of all 
this? The- point is a principle 
that should stir the soul of every 
advertising man in the country. 


deduce from these facts that are 


man here the sound principle that 


as surely as it can be applied in 
upbuilding a business? And the 
conclusion is also irresistible that 
if advertising can be used 
building up states, as it has been, 
it can be applied to building up 
a city. j 

It might be inquired, why should 
not cities let the railroads go 
ahead and do all of this work and 
let the cities become the bene- 


railway cannot discriminate be- 
tween the various cities on 
line and build up one as against 
another. A few months ago I 
had the pleasure of attending a 
meeting of the Greater Des 
Moines Committee where this 





work has in it an artistic qual- || 


BUILDING UP A COUNTRY WITH AD- | | 


am glad to refresh your memories | 
with the achievements of Daniels, | 


getting the modest and quiet | 
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New Haven’s 
Payrolls 


Are the Largest 
in Connecticut 


That the best avenues for reaching 
New Haven’s wage-earners are the ad- 
vertising columns of The New Haven 


Register 


is demonstrated by the fact that the 
Register runs Twenty to Forty col- 
umns MORE advertising each day than 
any other New Haven paper. 

LARGEST and BEST Circulation 
of any New Haven paper! 


Greatest Classified Ad Medium in 


| Connecticut! 


[Classified Rate, 1c Word—7 times, 5c.] 


| JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 


For isn’t it irresistible logic to | 
within the knowledge of every | 


advertising can be effectively ap- | 
plied in upbuilding a country just | 


in | 





fciaries of the railway’s publicity? | 
The answer, of course, is that the | 


its | 








Here is food 
for reflection 


The big general advertisers who 
have tried Gleanings in Bee 
Culture come back with repeat 
orders. Results have amply 
proved its advertising value. 


Gleanings 
in 
Bee Culture 


is not a magazine of mammoth 
circulation, but it does reach 
84,000 paid-in-advance subscrib- 
ers—men and women who are 
specially interested in its mes- 
sage—and every copy exercises 
an influence in favor of the ad- 
vertisers who use it. 





The A. I. ROOT CO. 


MEDINA -:- -:- «: -: OHIO 
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Are You | 


Interested in 


Fine Printing? 


Then don’t delay a minute 
in ‘sending for our large 
sample book showing type 
and all sorts of engravings 
on 


CAMEO 


PAPER 


—White or Sepia—for Printing— 


It is a half-tone paper abso- 
lutely without gloss. 


Cameo Plate is the most 
important advance in fine 
printing of a decade. 


It enriches illustrations, 
deepens half-tones, dignifies 
type. 

The improvement it will 
work in your catalogues and 
circulars will amaze you. 


Wnite for Samples and Name of Nearby Dealer 


S. D. WARREN & CO. 


163 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


Makers of Fine Coated and Uncoated Book Papers 





very subject was bein i 
and while it was believed apae 
railways might participate in aie 
degree in furthering the publicin 
enterprises of that progressive ci 
t was apparent that the wid 
chiefly concerned Des Moines 
that Des Moines was to be th 
direct beneficiary of it, and that 
Des Moines would have to bear 
the expense of it. And when any 
city faces that question it will 
surely have to decide it in the 
same way that Des Moines de. 
cided it, if action and Progress 
are to be secured. And, speaking 
of Des Moines, I am going to us 
the capital of Iowa as furnishing 
another example as to the right 
way of going about city adver. 
tising. When it reached the de- 
cision that it should do its own 
advertising it faced the question 
as to how long a campaign should 
be undertaken. After considera- 
tion it was decided that haphazard 
and spasmodic advertising could 
not be effective and conclusive for 
a city any more than for a mer- 
chant and that if a campaign were 
entered upon it should he fora 
period of three years. With this 
end in view, three-year subscrip- 
tions were secured. So con- 
vinced were the committee that 
this was a wise thing to do that 
no subscription was taken from 
a man who did not believe enough 
in Des Moines and in the value of 
advertising to make a subscription 
covering three years. 
Memphis, Seattle, Lincoln, Oma. 
ha, Savannah and a number of 
other cities are right now con- 
sidering advertising, and con- 
sidering it in a more serious way 
than cities have ever considered it 
before. It has been recognized 
now as never hitherto that adver- 
tising for a city must be taken up 
continuously, just as it was fol- 
lowed up continuously by the rail- 
roads in building up the West, 
and just as it has been followed by 
business men and merchants in 
developing their own enterprises. 
Of course, these cities that have 
begun, and are on the point of 
beginning, in this sane way have 
not yet made conclusive demon- 
strations, but they will make con- 
clusive demonstrations because 
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onsite they are proceeding along sound Dp rtl ral 
. nes. 
te Pp oe AD , CAN ye A Ph O an 
> public; But what can an advertising a # 
esive gy p sub do to aid the city in working | Mlaine’s Largest City! 
the wor fm most effectively —for that is an 
oines important part of my theme that | Portland, a great natural seaport; one 
fo be the must not be overlooked in this | of the world’s finest harbors; has for- 
and that simulating convention of adver- eign and domestic commerce. 
> to bear tising men from every section Of | Portland, center of a group of thriving 
when any the country. Here is what an ad- | manufacturing industries and wholesale 
1 it will vertising club can do, beyond distributors. 
It in the doubt : It can, and should, i Portland, the Gateway to Maine’s 
Ines de- at the disposal of its nD oe > cl world-famous Resorts, and itself a great 
Progress lective —. and —. edge Summer Resort city. 
speaking of its whole membership. What- 
ng to use wer the business served by an in- e 
isha ff iulual member of a club, he} The Evening 
the right can strike hands with his fellows 
y adver. in the common purpose to advance 
the de- the city of their common resi- xX ress 
its own dence. Self-interest, civic spirit 
question and professional pride as an ad- 
n should vertising man all prompt to this Maine’s Largest Daily 
nsidera- work, And if the proffer of serv- = ji 
iphazard ice is made in the right way by a Circulation! 
Z could club a city will welcome it. For Rey 
sive for where else should a city go for _THE SUNDAY TELEGRAM ~ 
a mer- guidance and suggestion in regard | Maine’s Largest Sunday Circulation. 
gn were (™ ‘advertising than to the adver- | jy~zus MATHEWS, Representative. 
e fora tising men, men who have a stake 
ith this in the city, whose career is being Scene 
ubscrip- lived there, whose homes are es- 
0 con- ot there 9 busi- “A Daily Newspaper for the Home.” 
ee th ness and personal life is woven ries ° 
do that (isto the woof of the city’s life? If | | The Christian Science 
n from aquestion of sanitation affecting 
enough the health of a city is to be con- MO NITOR 
alue of sidered, where is it taken up? 
sription Naturally, in the Medical Society ’ OF BOSTON, MASS. 
of the city, where it can have the Every Afternoon Except Sunday. 
, Oma. — of trained physicians ; if World-wide Circulation and un- 
ber of a question of legal procedure doubtedly the most closely read 
Vv con- must be considered it is taken to newspaper in the world, | 
con- the Bar Association; if a matter a Local, 
18 way of finance of ns gg - - eg ; 

i city, it is passed upon the New York Office: 1 Madison Ave. 
vine Cerring ame ora pan of Chicago Office: 750 Peoples Gas Bldg. 
adver- bankers. And believe me, if the Advertising rates furnished on ap- 
cen up question of advertising is to be plication. 

s fol- considered the business men of the 

e rail- city will welcome the experience | -—— 

West, = peed pe you can place at : , 

red by eir disposal, L ] F Pr 

its i In this modern age nothing is Inco Nl T¢CIc. esse 
prises. more specialized than the amazing GERMAN WEEKLY 

have power of advertising. It can go LINCOLN, NEB. 

nt of to waste like the water rushing 


have 
mon- 
- COn- 
cause 


toward the 


down the Missouri 
f or it can be directed and 
conserved to wise ends like the 


Water that is transmuted into 





Takes the place of 280 County weeklies at 
1-10 the cost. Great saving in bookkeep- 
ing, postage and elcctros. Rate, 35 cents. 


Actual average circulation 143,054 
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power to turn a million wheels. 
The practice of advertising re- 
quires skill and knowledge and 
the constructive imagination that 
changes skill to power. Every ad- 
vertising club has men with that 
skill and knowledge, and it should 
be used for the common good of 
the city. 

All of this does not mean, of 
course, that an advertising club 
needs to be, or should be, the 
sole source and power behind a 
publicity campaign. Let the vari- 
ous organizations in a city be fed- 
erated as groups of stockholders in 
a great holding company, such as 
the Chamber of Commerce, which 
is always the best possible spon- 
sor for a_ publicity campaign. 
With the Chamber of Commerce 
standing for the corporate inter- 
ests of the whole city and the 
advertising club aiding in a pub- 
licity campaign, there would be 
secured the basis for the most ef- 
fective sort of co-operation. 

But you may say that this is 
general. What, specifically, can a 
club do? Well, among  othe1 
things, here are these: It can 
make a careful study of the re- 
sources and industries and oppor- 
tunities of a city. It can trans 
form this data into effective ad- 
vertisements. In order to stir up 
local interest a club could con- 
duct a contest, and there is not a 
live newspaper in any city that 
would not jump at the opportunity 
to identify itself with the progres- 
sive spirit of its business men 
by printing the best advertise- 
ments without charge, merely as 
stimulating news about the city 
which supports it and which it 
supports and advances in every 
way in its power. The advertis- 
ing that has been prepared and 
published recently in natienal pub- 
iications about Des Moines has 
been printed in the enterprising 
newspapers of that city as news 
stories to keep the city informed 
as to what was being done abroad 
to bring fresh capital and people 
within its boundaries. Then meet- 
ings could be he!d with the Cham- 
ber of Commerce where the sub- 
iect of advertising the city could 
be carefully considered. These 
should come, of course, after the 


INK. 


matter had received intensive eon. 
sideration by the club itself. Carr 
on an advertising contest, and 
many cities the Chamber of Com. 
merce would be glad to award a 
suitable prize for the best series oj 
advertisements, 

_In Grand Rapids, I understand, 
right at this moment the advertis- 
ing club is leading the way ing 
progressive publicity campaign jn 
which the whole city is joining. 
In Boston the Pilgrim Publicity 
Association has made part of its 
work from the beginning the ad- 
vertising of New England. George 
French, one of its members, and 
a man who had much to do in 
starting this National Association, 
is right now engaged in an jn- 
dustrial survey of New England, 
While this is being prepared un. 
der the auspices of the Chamber of 
Commerce it is worked by an ad- 
vertising man who belongs to the 
Advertising Club of Boston, which 
is closely federated with the 
Chamber of Commerce activities, 
This is as it should be. What is 
true of Boston 1s true of Lincoln, 
of Des Moines, of Springfield, 
Mass., and scores of other cities 
in every part of the country. 

The statement is frequently 
made that an advertising club 
lacks a purpose definite enough to 
hold the interest of its readers— 
and, alas, the statement is too 
often true. What better purpose 
than to study how the city of 
your home and _ business can be 
best advertised? Here is some- 
thing concrete, in which every 
member of every club can take a 
common interest. As you consider 
it constructive ideas will be de- 
veloped that will help every man 
in his own business, besides giv- 
ing him the freshness and breadth 
that come from working for the 
common good. Think of the ex- 
panding activity into which you 
would ‘be led! From a study of 
what your city has to sell in op- 
portunities for homes, for careers, 
for industries, you would discover 
things that could be improved an! 
become leaders in securing Im- 
provements. In Boston the Pi'- 
grim Publicity Association 1S 
working hand in glove with the 
Chamber of Commerce in a great 
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civic awakening called the “1915 
movement,” which is undertaking 
o make of the Puritan capital by 
that date the most beautiful city 
inthe world. ae 

This is following the principle 
of perfecting the product before 
sling it, a sound principle if too 
much time isn’t spent on the per- 
ecting. One of the glories of 
godern advertising everywhere 
parent 1S its subjective effect on 
the advertiser, causing intensive 
improvement to come before ex- 
ynsive promotion. So in the 
sudy of your city you would by 
hound to secure the high privileg. 
of aiding in improving the op- 
portunities your city had to sell. 


And what worthier mission for | 


an advertising club than this—to 


lea constructive force for better | 


things within its city and then to 

be a promotive force to build up 

its city through advertising. 
—_—__+o+—_-___ 


The Ad Club of Sioux City, Ia., is 
to issue an advertising book booming 
its city and containing pictures of all 
buildings erected since the census ten 
years ago. 
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Batten’s Wedge, published by George 
Batten Company, of New York and 
Boston, was issued in large size for 
June. It showed reproductions of over 
ninety-two different advertisements that 
have appeared in magazines and news- 
papers for as many different clients of 
the Batten Company. It is published 
on the basis that ‘“‘works speak louder 
than words.” 


_ Charles Barr, special agent, Boston, 
is no longer connected with Bensiger’s 
magazine. 


If You Want Results 


You can get them by advertising in 
the New York Clipper. It circulates : 
amongst Theatrical People, who are 
the best paid, best dressed and most 
extravagant people in the’ world. 
What they want they get! 








| Do you want some of this business? 


USE THE CLIPPER 


ADDRESS 
NEW YORK CLIPPER, New York City 








Remember that your business stationery is a factor 
in your selling force—that it stands in the same rela- 
tionship to the contents of your letters as the medium 
selected stands in relationship to your advertising copy. 


And remember, in ordering business stationery, or 
in selecting the stationery for a client that 


STRATHMORE PARCHMENT iis the best 


bond paper made. 


The Strathmore Parchment Test Bowk shows all 


three finishes, Parchment, Linen and Telanian. 


Write us for it. 


MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY 
The “Strathmore Quality” Mills 
MITTINEAGUE, MASS., U. S. A. 
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COMMERCIAL ART | 


Advertisements offered for criticism in this department may be 
addressed direct to Mr. Ethridge at 25 E, 26th Street, New York 


By GEORGE ETHRIDGE 








When a man or woman sits on 
a nice freshly painted lawn bench, 
the quality of the paint doesn’t 
enter into the calculation. At 
least not for the time being. In 
illustration No. 1 the point is par- 
ticularly emphasized that this 





. it ie worth. your while to 
cm &now the best! 


+ Mound City Co.'s 
Lawn Bench Paint 
The only and original Lawn 


Bench Peint that does not 
leave any soft sticky efter- 
effects. 


7 A paint that affords ~~ 
v Grestest resistance to use an 
| weather wear 
A beautifier and preserver 
of your Lawa bench swing, 
and porch furniture 
” in Red and Green onty 
Querts 75¢ Pinte 40c, 
N % Pinte 25¢ 
“YOU can apply it 








If, however 


i is a Mound City Ageney ip 


nearly every town 

there is no dealer handling Mound 
City goods in your city we will, merely 
in order to help you get acquainted 
with the Mound City quality, and re- 
gardless of the fact that there would be 
no financial profit to us in such a sale 
fill orders accompanied by remittance, 
for one quart or over, and prepay ¢x- 
ay to any point within 300 miles of 
st. Louis 

MOUND CITY PAINT & COLOR CO. 

t. Louis, Mo 











mere side-issue and, instead of 
attracting attention, it rather 
serves to distract it. Here we 
have a special appeal to owners 
of lawn benches in particular and 
for that reason the lawn bench 
should be made prominent ‘ag jp 
illustration No. 2 instead of being 








No. 1. 


brand of paint “Does not leave 
any soft sticky after effects.” The 
same migtt be said of the adver- 
tisement itself. There isn’t much 
sticky quality to it. It is sadly 
lacking in that gripping effect 
which is supposed to create a 
burning desire for the advertised 
article. The peculiar arrangement 
of the text has the effect of chop- 
ping up the illustration into a 





stowed away in a corner as in No. 
1. It is possible that the text be- 
low the illustration was added as 
an afterthought, but the bad effect 
of this treatment becomes evident 
when the two methods are placed 
side by side as here shown, The 
figure in No. 2 adds to the at- 
tractiveness for the same reasot 
that a woman in real life helps out 
her environment. 
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A nice clean quarter page and 
oe that ought to be successful 
in selling drawing 
of Chas. M. Higgins & Co. There 
is no attempt made here to do 


inks 


is this 








‘HIGGINS’ 
AMERICAN 


Drawing Inks 








BLACKS AND COLORS 











ube. The latter soluble, and is best 


© and photo drawin, 


HESE inks are used by 

the best illustrators and pen 
artists everywhere ‘They have 
been tested and proven to be the 
most reliable drawing inks ever 
produced. ‘The black 1s made 
in two kinds : ** Water-proof** 
and **General."’ The former 
ts insoluble when dry, and ts the 
best for drawings 
ptand han 





























eahes, tor tracings, for patent offi 


ter work The colored inks are made in carmine, scarlet, ve ilion, 
back-red, hive, yellow, green, orange, brown, indigo, and violet 





larit upon Higgins’ Drawinff'Inks. Do not accept substitutes 








CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., fflanufacturers 
NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
Main Office and Factory, BROOKLYN, sy. 08a 








anything clever 
crotchety. 


catchy or 


The desire evidently 


was to keep the bottle and label 
well to the front while giving 


good logical believable 


reasons 


why art:sts should use the con 


tents of the package. 


The tempta- 


tion to do side stunts and indulge 
in pictures of artists and palettes 
has been avoided and the advertis- 
ing man has successfully buckled 
right down to familiarizing the 
reader with the package and giv- 
ing good plain reasons why artists 


should seek it. 
* * 


* 


_ Years ago when advertising was 
in the primer class and when the 


crossroads 


ad-smith first made 


his bid for business, advertising 
journals used to contain many 
such kindergarten cards as this of 
Newspaperdom here reproduced. 
Usually, however, they were recog- 
nized as maiden efforts and as 
such were tolerable as well as a 
source of entertainment. 

To find at this period of adver- 
tsng advancement one of those 
apprentice efforts being used by 
‘The Journal of Newspaper Ad- 
vertising” is curious enough to 


Warrant comment. 


If somebody 
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should walk up to you on the 
street and say how’d you like to 
be the iceman, you would feel 
sorry for him. What then do you 
think of an advertising journal 








Unless You 


pron everlastingly at your 
advertising, business slips 
away, just as ice slips 

DOWN 

DOWN 
AND AWAY 
Free Copy Now 
NEWSPAPERDOM 
The Journal of Newspaper Advertiving 
150 Nassau St., Naw Yous 











that lugs in the iceman bodily in 
order to burden you with the ad- 
vice that “Unless you keep ever- 
lastingly at your advertising busi- 
ness slips away just as ice slips 
down, down and away.” Is not 
that a pearl of wisdom and a 
jewel of business-bringing clever- 
ness all in one. Our friend the 
“Journal of Newspaper Advertis- 
ing” should diligently seek out the 


. office boy that perpetrated this ad 


and give him ten days in the near- 
est icehouse. 
———~<+o-->—__—_- 


As a result of a recent investigation 
conducted by him, W. A. Whitney, ad- 
vertising manager of the Orange Judd 
Company, reports that of over 6,000 
automobiles sold and reported in New 
England and the Middle West prac- 
tically 60 per cent were sold to farm- 
ers last year. These were not cheap 
or second-rate cars but high-grade, 
stardard makes ranging in price from 
$1,000 to $8,000 each. 








PUBLISHERS, ADVERTISING 


MANAGERS—MAIL ORDER MEN 


Enclose the “Leonard” Coin Mailing Card with let- 
ters soliciting subscriptions, liner ads. or orders, and 
watch the coins mailed in. 

Simple, inexpensive, safe, sure. Try sample order, 
prepaid. 

l dozen + Ie. 19. + FRB 
100. + Tie. bum ge 
Lots 1,000 up, any printing. 

THE DETROIT COIN WRAPPER CO. 

389 Harper Avenue Tetroit, Mich. 
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Classified Advertisements 








Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ {nk” cost twenty cents an agate 
line for each insertion. Count six words to line. No order -for one time 
insertion accepted for less than one doliar. No advertisement can exceed 
28 lines. Cash must accompany order. 
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ADDRESSING MACHINES OF those twins “SAYSO" and “DUS.” 
- _ ’ 


————— —— - ———- the latter is by far the most popular, for 
HE WALLACE sTENCIL ADDKESSING the reason that “ hearing”’ is not always be 
MACHINE is used by the largest publish- lieving."”” I persistently claim to build adver. 
ers throughout the country and is the only one tising matters with a pronounced and profitable 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the im- ‘‘unlikeness,”’ and I as persistently seek op. 
print ismade. We also call attention to our new portunities to offer samples of my work 4 
flat platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils evidence. FRANCIS I. MAULE, 401 Sansom 
to fit all makes of stencil addressing machines. Street, Philadelphia. ‘ 
Addressing done at low rates. Write for prices 
and circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City. 











Central West Daily News- 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES paper “ 
ay 





Senge a i" 7 : — property and real estate. Annual income over 

LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St.» N.Y. $60,000.00. A dividend payer for many yeais, — 

General Advertising Agents. Established | j909 cash profit after paying all salaries 

1872. Chicago, Beston, Philadelphia. Advertis- $8,850.00. Substantial cash payment neces- f 

ing of all kinds placed in every part of the world. sary to bring about a transfer. An interest T , 
might be sold to a capable advertising man, 0 

Proposition No. 22. C.M, PALMER, News. 

ADVERTISING MEDIA paper Broker, 277 Broadway, New York. 

















Te Textite Manufacturer, Charlotte, N.C., as — au 

leading textile publication South. Circula- Yrional 

tion increased 60% past year. New Y 

THE BLACK Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for FOR 8ALE bre 
20 years the coal trades’ leading 

DIAMOND 


journal, Write for rates. 
— 1GH-CLASS Half-Tone Cuts, suitable for 
THE producer of results in the Middle West, printing catalogues or special circulars, 
where farmers have big moncy, is Farm Life consisting of complete lines of Shirts, Hosiery, 
of Chicago. Address DEPARTMENT P. I. for Neckwear, Suspenders, Gloves and Umbrella 
sample copy and rates. cuts. Witl sell all or part cheap, J, 5. 
een apenas SHIELDS & CO., 696 Broadway, N. Y, 

HE circulation ot the New York World, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 

150,000 copies per day. 





























HELP WANTED 





BILLPOSTING IGH-CLASS BUSINESS AND ADVER- 

a : a TISING MANAGER WANTED, Agreat 

RED PEEL, official representative, THE big opening for a great, big man. Address 
ASSOCIATED BILLPOSTERS OF UNITED “THE ADRIAN DAILY TELEGRAM," 

STATES and CANADA, Times Building, New Adrian, Mich 

York City. Send for estimates. j , 











ADVERTISING AGENCY —_ man M4 
lay out printing and engraving orders, make 
SUSEHESS OPPORTUNITIES up catimates and chase up” the work. Men- 
® in § : tion experience, references and salary expected Printer 
Write Moving Picture Plays! | Address Box¢. w.,” care Printers’ Ink 
Original Picture Plays sell for $10 to $100. 
Send 2-cent stamp for prospectus. Address AS 
N. E. LETENDRE, Indian Orchard, Mass. EGISTRATION FREE, RATES RE on 
REE AELEALET een bie eee DUCED. Weare offering excellent oppor tember 
PUBLISHING PROPERTY tunities to newspaper desk men, reporters, ad- where 
vertising solicitors, circulation men, linotype of bu 
$25,000 will buy leading weekly trade paper operators, ad and job compositors, pressmen, Comm 
earning over 25%. Undeveloped field. Big snap | etc, Ask for our new terms, All departments 
for some one, Other big interests only reason represented. No branch offices. Established 
for selling. Address “‘'ECHNICAL," care 1898. FERNAI D'S NEWSPAPER MEN'S 
Printers’ Ink, | EXCHANGE, Springfield, Mass 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


INFORMATION AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
Se: ar sii alin chy aii iia 


THE SEARCH-LIGHT 
K Anything You Want to Know, 
$4] Fifth Avenue, New York. 








MAILING LISTS 


























WANTED 


Position by a young man on a _ monthly 
trade journal, Boston or New York pre- 
ferred, as Editor, and would also look 
after subscriptions, etc. Would want to 
start at $30 per week. A college graduate 
(Harvard) with two years’ experience in 
traae journal work. 

Address “A. B. C.,”” care Printers’ Ink, 























n agate New York City. 
ne time 
exceed E 1S AN OPPENHEIM GUARAN- 

Tan MAILING LIST for every busi- 

yess need. List of Lists and details about the 

jst you need sent upon request. Address 
—— RAMSEY OPPENHEIM, 266 Market Street, PRESS CLIPPINGS 

san Francisco, Cal. =, . a 

qi % — ANHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau 
ds aun, M Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
cote service of clippings oon rod papers, on an 
; trade and industry. rite for terms 334 Fift 

oped ons MISCELLANECUS Ave., New York City. 
1Y seek op 
ny work in 0UNG MEN AND WOMEN ot apility who 
401 Sansom seek positions as ad writersand ad managers 

should use the classified columns of PRINTERS’ 
iil Ink, the business journal for advertisers, pub- PRINTING 

, jished weekly at 12 West Slst St., New York. 

such advertisements will be inserted at 20 cents ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
News- aline, six words tothe line, PRINTERS’ INK is BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 

the best school for advertisers, and it reaches for large orders—monotype and Linotype ma- 

ery week more employing advertisers than chimes—large hand composing room, four- 
ncome over uy other publication in the United States. color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
any years, 4 embossing presses, etc. Original ideas, good 
Il salaries workmanship, economy, promptness. Op- 
ent neces. “ okey to estimate solicited. N.Y 
Ln interest INTHROP PRESS, 419 Lafayette St., N. Y. 
sing ma | 10 2rade Paper Pub- 


ER, News. 
ork, 


itable for 
circulars, 
» Hosiery, 
Umbrell, 
, Ee 
Y, 


xpected. 
rk, 


S RE- 
t oppor- 
ers, ad- 
inotype 
essmen, 
rtments 
blished 
MEN'S 


lishers 


A trade paper special advertising agent 
with offices in New York would take on ad- 
ditional paper which seems promising, for 
New York City district, Philadelphia, New 
York State and New England. For terms, 
Address “A. M. C.,"* care Printers’ Ink. 

















PATENTS 





po————=PATENTS that PROTECT ———— 
Our 8 books for inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACEY, 
Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 

















POSITIONS WANTED 





SCHOOL ‘TEACHER has been “ looking 

into” advertising for a year and thinks he 
can make good with an agency or firm which 
will give him an opportunity,  L. S.," care 
Printers’ Ink, 





A SUCCESSFUL advertising solicitor now 
on leading trade paper, would change Sep- 
tember Ist, if he can connect with good paper 
where hard work and the successful bringing in 
of business would be financially recognized. 
Commission basis with fair drawing ac- 
count. Only those willing to enter into 
early contract (if reference meet with ap- 
oval), Please address ‘*M, C. K." care 
ters’ Ink, 














The Man Look- 
ing for the Position 


The Manufac- 
turer Looking for an 
Advertising Man 


Can get together through 


Printers’ INK. Prominent 
advertisers who want high- 
priced advertising managers 
advertise in Printers’ INK. 
Every live advertising. man 
who wants another position 
makes his wants known 
through Printers’ INK. 

If you want a position or 
want to employ an advertis- 
ing man, try a Printers’ 
Ink Classified ad. 














PRINTERS’ INK. 











A Roll of Honor 


Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who 
have sent Printers’ Inx a detailed statement showing the total number of 
perfect copies printed for every issue for one year. These statements are 
on file and will be shown to any advertiser. Printers’ Inx’s Roll of Honor 
is generally regarded as a list of publications which believes the advertiser 
is entitled to know what he is paying for. 

No amount of money can buy a place in this list for a publication not 
having the requisite qualification. 

Complete information will be sent to any publication which desires to 











enter this list. 


w 





Printers’ Inx’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ 
statement of circulation in the following pages, used in connec. 
tion with the Star, is guaranteed to be absolutely correct by 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, who will pay $100 to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 














ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1909, 
20,628. est advertising medium in Alabama. 


Montgomery, Journal, dy. Aver. 1909, 10,170. 
‘The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


COLORADO 


Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den- 
ver or Colorado. Average cir., 1909, 61,088. 
{2 This absolute correctness ot the latest cir- 

culation rating accorded the Den 
ver Post is guaranteed by the 
Printers Ink Publishing Com- 
pany, who will pay one hundred 
dollars to the first person who 
successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 


average for June, 1910, sworn, 18,338. 
You can cover Bridgeport by using 
Telegram only. Rate 1%c. per line flat, 


Meriden, Journal, evening. Actua: average 
for 1908, 1,726; average for 1909, 7,729. 


Meriden, Morning Record & Republican. 
Daily aver. 1908, 7,729; 1909, 7,739. 


New Haven, Avening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1909 (sworn) 17,109 daily 2c. ; Sunday, 18,229, sc. 
Largest and best circulation in New Haven. 


New Haven, Union. 


16,547. 


Average year, 


1 si 1999, 
EK. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 





New London, Vay, ev'g. Average 1909, 6,136. 
Used by all leading ‘advertisers. if 


Norwalk, Evening Nour. Average circulation 
exceeds 8,800. Carries half page of wants, 


Waterbury, Nepudblican. Average for 190, 
Daily, 6,661; Sunday, 7,081. 


Waterbury, //eraild. ‘Sundays. Average cir- 
culation for 1909, 13,387 net paid. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday 
Average, month of June, tg10, 50,416 (0). 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metropolis. Average, February, 
1910, 14,414, E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y 


Jacksonville, Zimes-Union. Average month 
of May, 1910, Sunday, 24,644; daily, 20,623, 
Benjamin Kentnor Co., N. Y. Chi. Sp. A. 


ILLINOIS 


Belvidere, Daily Republican entitled to Roll 
of Honor distinction. Need more be said? 


Champaign, News. leading paper in field. 
Average first five months, 1910, 5,161, 


Chicago, Breeder's Gasette, a weekly farm 
newspaper. $175 Average sworn circulation 
year 1909, 78,496 and all quality. Rate, 35 
cents, flat. 
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Examiner, average 

oo sendsy 604,616, Daily 
ih 394, net paid. T he Dait 
Examiner guarantees advertis 
ers a larger city circulation, 
including carrier home deliv- 
ery, than all the other Chicay: 
mormng newspapers COM- 
INED. 

The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 

other eT Sunday news- 
papers PRIN 

(7 The ll correctness 
ot ae latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


KW We Wr 


(hiengo, Record-Herald. Average 1900, daily 
yet paid, 189,176; Sunday net paid, 193,831. 
lily, two cents Sunday, tive cents. T he 
home newspaper of the Mid West. Circula- 
ton and advertising books open to all adver- 


tisers. 

The absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the 
Record-Herald is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who will successfully controvert 
its accuracy. 

doliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 

Average for 1909, 6,836. 

Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation for 1909, 

$14. 


i 
- 


Sterling, Evening Gazette, average circulation 
for 1908, 4,409; 1909, 5,122. 
INDIANA 


Evansville, Yournal-News. 
ies, E. Katz,S.A., N.Y. 


Average, 1909, 


Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly. 
Daily average, 1909, 1,702; weekly, 2,674. 


fouth Bend, Tribune. Sworn average May 
1910, 11,807, Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 


Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. Average 1 
$48. “All paid in advance.” 4 it toes 


Davenport, Zimes. Daily av. June, '10, 16,380. 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 


Dubuque, Times-Journal, morning and eve. 
Daily average, 1909, 12,468; Sunday, 14,602. 


Wathington, Eve. Journal. Only daily in 
County, 2,009 subscribers, All good people. 


F wtarloo, Evening C Pieter, sand year; net av. 
une, ‘oo June,’ 10, 6,291. Waterloo pop., 27,0v0. 





KENTUCKY 


Lexington, Herald. 1). av ,'09, 6,872. Sunday, 
7,802 \\eek day,6,697. ‘W hen you advertise in 
Lexington Herald, yuu cover Central Kent'cky.” 

Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1909 net paid 45,488. 


MAINE 


Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
1909, 9,168. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 


Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1909, daily 


9,923; weekly, 27,763. 


Portland, Beaing Ee ress. Average for 1909, 
daily 15,219. Sunday 7elegram, 10,506. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, American. Daily average for 1909, 
76,976; Sunday, 98,486. No return privilege. 


Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 10909, 83,416. For June, 
1910, 79,179. 

The absolutecorrectness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy, 


UA 
G ANTE 
TEED 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcript (OO). Boston's 
teatable paper. L eibbinee amount ot week day ad. 


Ke We We ve we Ye 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1909, 180,278; Gain, 3,981 
Sunday 
1909, 323,069 ; Gain, 3,279 
Advertising Totals: 1909, 7,335,279 lines 
Gain, 1909, 465,579 lines 

2,604,359 more lines than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions fur one price. 

{he above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want” ad. They are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1909, to December 31, 1909. 


tet te te te ik 


Human Life, The Magazine About People. 
Guarantees and proves over 200,000copiesm’thly 


Pall River, Globe. The clean home paper. Best 


paper. Largestcir. Actual daily av. 1909, 7,663. 
Lawrence, 7¢legram, evening, 1909 av. 8,888. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 
Lynn, Evening Jtem. Daily sworn av. 1907, 
16,622; 1908, 16,396; 1909, 16,639. ‘Iwo cents. 
Lynn’ s family paper. Circulation far exceeds 
any Lyna paper in quantity or quality. 
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Boston Post’s 
GREATEST 


June 
AVERAGE JUNE, 1910 
The Sunday Post 

254,768 


Gain of 2,399 Copies 
Per Sunday over June, 1909 


The Daily Post 
316,915 


Gain of 36,350 Copies 
Per Day over June, 1909 


Salem, Avening News. Actual daily average 


for 1909, 18,674 
Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. '09, 16,775; 
first 4 mos, "10, 17,256. largest ev’g circulation. 


Worcester, L'Opinion Publique, daily (OO). 
The only Gold Mark French daily in the U. 5S. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Read by all 
Michigan farmers. Ask any advertiser. 80,000. 


Jackson, Patriot, Aver. June, 1910, daily 
10,881, Sunday 11,877. Greatest circulation. 


Saginaw, Courier-Herald, daily. Only Sunday 
paper; aver. for 1909, 14,279. Exam, by A.A.A, 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for six months ending 
June 30, 1910, 103,916. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
is practically confined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern Iowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 


VA 
arte has 
TEED 


Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week. 
W. J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for 1909, 26,587. 


Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, pub. Av. 1909, 64,455. A.A.A. 


CIRCULATI'N Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 
Average circulation of daily 
Tribune for four months ending 
by Printers’ Decem be r 314 1909, $8,197. 
Ink Publish- “Verge circulation of Sunday 
‘ag Company /ribuue for same period, 78,121 





INK. 


Minneapolis, Journal, Daily 
and Sunday (O00). In 1909 ay. 
erage daily circulation evening 


only, 73,139. In 1909 average 
Sunday Circulation, 74,896 
Daily average circulation ee 
June, 1910, evening only, 
16,479. Average Sunday circu. 
lation for June, T9I0, 79,470, 
(Jan. 1, 1908. subscription Fates 
were raised from $4.80 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance, The 
Journal's circulation is absolute. 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 


Ink Publishing Company. It 
©o ig into more homes than 
any other paper in its field, 


MISSISSIPPI 


Biloxi and Gulfport, Herald, evening, Daily 
circulation for 1909, 1,109; January, 1910, 1,382, 


MISSOURI 
Joplin, Globe, daily. Average, 1909, 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N.Y os 


8t. Joseph, New-Press. Circulation, 1909, 
38,832. Smith & Budd Company, Eastern Reps, 
St. Louis, National Druggist(@®),Mo. Henry 
R. Strong, Editor and Publisher. Average for 
1909, 9,084. Eastern office, 508 ‘Tribune Bldg 


St. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1909, 119,088. 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly, 
142,208 for year ending Dec. 31, 1909 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1909, 143,054 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Couricr. Actual average for 
year ending December 31, 1909, 9,142. 


Jersey City, Yersey Journal. Average for 
1909, 24,196. Last three months 1909, 24,686. 


Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Zvening 7imes. Ave, 1c—'07, 20,210; 


08, 21,326; 2c—'oo, 19,062; March, ‘10, 20,263, 


NEW YORK 


Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1909, 16,921. It's the leading paper. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. Printers’ Ink says 
The Standard Union now has the 
largest circulation in Brooklyn, Daily 
average for year 1909, 62,905. 


Buffalo, Courter, morn. Average, Sunday, 86, 
137, daily, 46,284; Enquirer, evening, 26,59. 


Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average for 
1907, 94,843; 1908, 94,033; 1909, 94,307. 


shnstown, N. ¥. The Morv- 


Gl ill Joh 


e and 
ing Heraid. Daily average for 1909, 6,686. 


Mount Vernon, Argus, eve. Daily av. cit.yeat 
ending Dec. 31, 1909, 4,931. Only daily here. 


Newburgh, Daily News, evening. Av 
erage circulation entire year, 19% 
6,718. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley Examin'dand certified byAAA. 
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NEW YORK CITY 
Navy Yournal. Est. 1863. Weekly 
ee _ months, 1910, 10,999. 


» Daily 
[909 ay- 
evening 














average 
14,396, ‘5 Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
ion for ines ‘Actual average for 1909, 7,666. 
only 
r circu. Clipper, weekly (Theatrical). Frank Queen 
19,470, pid, Co. Ltd. Average for 1909, 25,903 (O©@). 
n Fates am 
© $6.00 Iolie's Weekly, 225 Fifth Avenue, Leslie- 
The Jdge Co. Over 250,000 guaranteed. 
sol er i 
messi The Tea and Coffee Trade Fournal., Average 
* gelation for 12 months to January 1, 1910, 
y Pin (Hi; August, 1909 issue, 20,000. 
field, Tu World. Actual average, 1909, Morning, 
403. Evening, 399,569. Sunday, 460,955. 
Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
vening, Daily year, 1909, 6,013 ; February, 1910, 5,647. 
Y, 1910, 1 germ 
a fehenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1909, 17,470; for June, 1910, 
1414 Benjamin & Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., 
1909, 16,118, New York; Boyce Building, Chicago. 
gebenectady, Star. Aver June, 1910, 13,461. 
Sheffield Specia' Agency, Tribune Bldg., N.Y. 
lation, 1909, sailed 
astern Reps fyracuse, Evening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
mb. Aver. 1909, daily 32,468; Sunday, 40,922. 
Mo. Henry — 
Average for Troy, Record. Average circulation 
ibune Bldg 1909, 21,820. Only paper in city which 
has permitted A. A. A. examination, and 
ack Grower, made public the report. 
83. 
Utes, National Electrical Conte-ctor, mo. 
Average for 1909, 2,583. 
Uties, Press, daily. Otto A Meyer, publisher. 
er weekly, Average for year ending Dec. 31, 1909, 16,117. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
rerage year Charlotte, News. Evening and Sunday Aver., 


iy, 6,393; 1908, 5,782; 1900, 7,346. ‘Try it. 


Asheville, Gazette-News. Average, '09, 56,643 
Avheviile’s leading paper. Only paper in West- 
em North Carolina with Associated Press 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Grand Forks, Normanden. Norwegian weekly. 
Actual average for 1909, 9,460. 


iverage for 
, 

verage for 
9, 24,686. 


circulation 


OHIO 





} n 
on ee Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
— average for 1909: Daily, 80,938; Sunday, 103.586. 
For June, 1910, 88,239 daily; Sunday, 113,132 
Columbus, Midland Druggist and Pharmaceu- 
verage for tical Review, 43rd annual volume. Best medium 
for reaching druggists of the Central States. 
' Ink says — 
has the Youngstown, Vindicator. 1'y av.,'09, 16,338; 
n. Daily laCoste & Maxweil, NX. Y. & Chicago. . 
an. OKLAHOMA 
r, 26,596. Oklahoma City, 7e Oklahoman. June, 34,204 
weekday, 40,448 Sunday. E. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 
erage for \ 
OREGON 
a _ Portland, 7he Evening Telegram is in 
636. its 44th year. Owns exclusive Associated 
‘cir. year Press afternoon franchise. It printed 
y here. .» 179 more PAGES of local mercantile ad- 
vertising than its nearest afternoon contempo- 
ng. Av mary, For the first six months of 1910 it shows a 
ir, 1909, gain over the corresponding six months of last 
Hudson year of 31,831 inches, 1,217 of it in the foreign 
yA.AA. and 6,440 in the classified. Sworn average 


Gireulation for June, 29,962. 
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Portland, The Oregonian, (OO). 
June average circulation, Sundays, 
58,068; Daily, 47,063. For 50 
years the great newspaper of the 

Pacific Northwest. More circulation, and carries 

more foreign, more local, and more classified 

advertising than any other Oregon newspaper. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Chester, 7imes,ev’g d'y. Average 1909, 7,785. 
N. Y. office, 225 5th Ave. F. R. Northrop, Mgr. 


Erie, Zimes, daily. 21,559 average 
Ist 6 mo. '10. A larger guaranteed paid 
circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


circulation in Harrisburg or no pay. 
Shannon, N. Y.; Allen & Ward, Chicago. 


Johnstown, Tribune. Average for 
12 mos., 1909, 12,467. April, I9gIo, 
13,360. Only evening paper in Johns- 


town, 


Harrisburg, /¢legraph. Sworn aver- 
Ww: June, 1910, 17,249. Largest paid 





In 
Philadelphia 
It’s 

The Bulletin 


Net Daily Average for 
June, 1910 


LIDS 


COPIES A DAY 


A copy for nearly every 
Philadelphia home. 

“THE BULLETIN” circula- 
tion figures are net: all dam- 
aged, unsold. free and returned 
copies have been omitted. 

WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Pub. 


Chicago Office, 
J. E. Verree, Steger Bldg. 
New York Office, 
Dan A. Carroll, Tribune Bldg. 

















Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Journal, mo. 
Average 1908, 6,617: 1909, 5,622 (OO). 





Only ome agricultural paper in the United 
States—the FARM JOURNAL of Philadelphia 
—has been awarded all four of PRINTERS’ 
INK’S distinguishing marks—Roll of Honor, 
Guarantee. Star, Sugar Bowl and Gold Mark 
( ). Whe FARM JOURNAL is in the Roll 
of Honor because it tells the truth about its cir- 
culation; has the Star because it guarantees its 
circulation; received the Sugar Bow! because 
PRINTERS’ INK’S investigation proved it to 
be the dest agricultural paper; was awarded the 
Gold Marks because advertisers value it more 
for quality than quantity. 


GG ® 





































































Philadelphia. The Press (@©) is 
Philadelphia's Great Home News- 


paper. Besides the Guarantee 
alow Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
teto onthe Roll of Honor—the three 


most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press tor Feb., 1910, 
85,054; the Sunday Press, 163,995. 





Washington, Reporter and Observer, eve. and 













morn. Circulation for June, 1910, 12,545. 
West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1909, 16,860. In its 36th year. 
GUAR Independent. Has Chester Co., 
TEED and vicinity for its field. Devoted 


to home news, hence is a home 
aper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 




































Wilkes-Barre, Times-Leader, evening; daily 
net circulation March 1910, 17,664, guaranteed. 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1909. 
20,015 


RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket Evening Times. Average circula- 
tion, 1909, 19,083—sworn, 


Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1909, 21,858 (O©). Sunday, 28,126 
(OO). Evening Bulletin, 45,991 aver- 
age 1909. 





Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn, and R.1. Cir., 1909, 6,237. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Evening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average 1909, 6,811. March, 1910, 5,785. 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 


GUA age for twelve months, 1909, 
AN daily (O©) 14,436, Sunday (OO) 


Ud 14,959. 
Spartanburg, Herald. Actual daily average 
circulation for 1909, 2,630. 


. TENNESSEE 
Memphis, Commercial Appeal, daily, and Sun- 
day, average year, 1909: Daily, 48,978; 
Sunday, 170,179. Smith & Budd Company, 
Representatives, New York and Chicago. 


Nashville, Banner, daily. Average for year 
1907, 36,206; for 1908, 36,654; for -j09, 40,086. 





TEXAS 
El Paso, Herald, 1909 average, 9,650. Only 
E] Paso paper examined by A. A. A. 


VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. F. E. Langley. Av. 1909, 
5,231. 1st 4 mos.,’10, 6,718. Examined by A.A.A. 
















Burlington, Free Press. Daily average tor 
¥ a4 8,773. Largest city and State circulation. 
xamined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 


Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1909, 3,848. Only 


Montpelier paper examined by the A. A A 


St. Albans. Messenger, daily. Average for 
1909, 3,184. Examined by A. A. A. 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, The Bee. Average May, 1910, 4,030; 
June 4,050. Largest circ’lation. Only eve. paper. 
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WASHINGTON = 
_ Beattle, Zhe Seattle limes 
is the metropolitan daily of 300) 
and the Pacific Northwest ‘t 
combines with its Dee, "09, ee : 
64,246 daily, 96,362 Sunday, tay 
quality. It is a gold mark Paper Thi 
SE Oe the first degree, Quality ang highly 
quantity circulation means great producti: nt | 
to the advertiser. In 1909 Times beat co we 
gpg 2,756,064 lines. oo — 
acoma, Ledger. A i 
Sunday, 26,155. verage 1909, daily, 18,19 west a 
Tacoma, News. A , rao 5 
18,829. verage for year, 190, rm 
Advertis 
WISCONSIN 5? 
Janesville, Gazette. Dail a ve 
1910, daily 6,308; semi-weekly, 1.7086" May, iba 
——— Want Ads 
Madison, State Journal, dai 
age for Jan., 1910, 5,960. » Cally. Actaal ee B Chi 
slat TR i 
Milwaukee, The Evening Wy; day cire 
fe consin, daily. Average daly 4 wings: Co 
GUAR culation for April and May, 1910 results. Ri 
Fear #3288. Gain over April and May’ BAR 
beat, = 1909, 8,758 daily. A paper with Nang 
the quantity as well as the quality rads the 
‘ circulation. Jt covers the city of Review, 
Milwaukee and the State of Wisconsin likea Chicago's 
blanket. It has proven its productive value to 
the advertiser. Chas. H. Eddy, Foreign Repre- _— 
sentative, t Madison Avenue, New York. 1% 
Michigan Ave., Chicago (Robt. J. Virtue, Mgr) You'll! 
Milwaukee, The Milwaukee * Tt 
Fournal, (evening daily), Average . 
AUS in June, 1910, 68,860; gain over Indian 
re June, 1909, 5,081 daily; average Cireul 
TEED for 12 mos., 61,238 daily. Covers sified 1 
over 60% of Milwaukee homes. Indian 
1 Supreme in classified and dis- Onk: 
play advertising. Rate 7 cents flat. 
Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily, Average for T 
Dec., 1909, 9,801 Examined by A. A. A. 
Racine, Daily Yournat. May, 1910, circula- 
tion, 56,043. Statement tiled with A. A. A. 
oni HE | 
“W at 
TY WISCONSIN ff ce 
Agricotrorst § vs: 
than 
Racine, Wis., Established, 1877 cogni 
UA Actual weekly average for year 
one ended Dec. 31, 1909, 60,686. 3 
TEED Larger circulation in Wisconsin EB 
than any other paper. Adv. Resc 
$3.50 an inch . Y. Office, pect t0 
41 Park Row. W. C. Richardson, Mgr using ¢ 
WYOMING 
Cheyenne, 7ribune. Actual net average 
year, 1909, daily. 5,125; semi-weekly, 4,99, £ 
BRITISH COLUMBIA yea 
Vancouver, Province, daily. Average June Want 
‘og, 18,601; June ‘10, 21,565; daily average 980% 
for 'o9, 18,420. H. DeClerque, United States Bostor 
Repr., Chicago and New York. 
MANITOBA, CAN, 
Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av 
erage for 1909, daily, 40,890; daily May, 1910, 
44,574; weekly 1909, 27,060; May, 1910, 26,295. Ty 


Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten. Canada’s National 
German weekly. Av. 1909, 18,162. Rates s6c. in, 

Winnipeg, Telegram, dy. av. May, '10, 81,186, 
(Saturday av., 36,460). Farmers’ Weekly, same 
period, 30,000. — 

QUEBEG, CAN, 

Montreal, La Presse. Daiiy. Average for 

June, 1910, daily 97,500. Largest in Canada 
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[The Want-Ad Mediums 


This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 


A large volume of 

















a 
—— 
COLORADO 
ANT advertisers get best results in Coilo- 
park Springs Evening Telegraph. 1c. a word. 
HE Denver Post prints more paid Want 
Advertisements than all the newspapers in 
(olorado combined. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HE Boening and Sunday Star, Washington. 
D.C. (@@), carries double the number of 
Want Ads Of any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 


ILLINOIS 

£ Chicago Zxaminer with its 650,000 Sun- 
Thpeeeadasicn and 176,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results. Rates lowest per thousand in the West. 
WNEARLY everybody who reads the English 
Nngees in, around or about Chicago, 
mds the Daily News,’’ says the Post-office 
foiew, and thats why the Daily News is 
Chicago's “ want ad '’ directory. € 


INDIANA 





You'll be satisfied with your ‘‘Want Ad” 


* THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


Indiana's leading “Want Ad” Medium. 
Circulation 75,000. Publishes more clas- 
sited advertising than any other paper in 
Indiana. Rate One Cent Per Word. 


Only Sunday Paper in Indianapolis. 
The Indianapolis Star 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











MAINE 

HE Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 

carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 

MARYLAND 

T™ Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 

than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore, 


MASSACEUSETTS 
THe Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


WW We we He ve 


T= Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

year 1909, printed a total of 460,465 paid 
Want Ads; a gain of 42,557 over 1908 and 
96,023 more than were printed by any other 
Boston newspaper. 


ok oe te ot 


CROULATI'N THE Tribune is the oldest 
Minneapolis daily. All ad- 
vertising in the daily appears in 
both morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. The 
Tribune printed during the 
year ending 1909, 2,233,819 lines 
of classified advertising. Rates: 
WPrinters’ lcent a word, cash with order ;— 
Bters’ or 10 cents a line, where charged 

» Co. —daily or Sunday. 











THE Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 


THe Minneapolis Yournal, 
daily and Sunday, carries 
more paid Classified Adver- 


tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classified wants printed in 
June, 1910, amounted to 222,096 
lines; the number of individual 
ads published were 27,339. 


Eight cents per agate line it 
© charged. Cash order one cent 
a word, minimum, 20 cents, 
MISSOURI 
HE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, lb&c. 


MONTANA 
HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 
culation for 1909, 11,364 daily; 14,422 Sunday. 


NEW JERSEY 

THE Jersey City Yersey Fournal leads all 
other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classified Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
cause advertisers get prompt results, 


NEW YORE 
THE Albany Evening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 
THE Buffalo Evening News is read in over 90% 

of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement, 
TH Argus, Mount Vernon’s only daily. Great- 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester County. 


OHIO 


THE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation, 


OKLAHOMA 


THE Oklahoman, Okla. City, 34,204. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


THE Chester, Pa., 7tmes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


THe Aberdeen Daily American—the popular 
Want Ad medium of the Dakotas. 


UTAH 


HE Salt Lake 7ribune—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


¢ 
CANADA 
THE Evening Citizen, Ottawa, the Capital 
of Canada, prints more want ads than all 
other Ottawa papers combined, and has done 
so for years. One cent a word. 
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OO) Gold Mark Papers (06) 





quality of their circulation.” 








“Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the) 
standpoint of the number of copies printed, but for the high class and 


Out of a total of over 23,480 publications in America, 125 are distin. 
guished from all the others by the so-called gold marks (@@). 








ALABAMA 
The Mobile Register (O©). Established 1821. 


Richest section in the prosperous South, ; 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Everybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
The Evening and Sunday Star. Average, June 
1910, 50,416 (@@). 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta Constitution (O@). Now as always, 
the Quality Medium of Georgia 


TLLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (O@©), Chicago. Only “Gold 
ark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known, 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1909-10, 16,902. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville Comrier-Fournal (O@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people 


MAINE 
Lewiston Evening Fournal, daily, average for 
1909, 7,821; weekly, 17,598 (Q@@); 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (OO). 

Boston Evening 7ranscript (O@), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 

Boston, Textile World Record(@@). Not an 
** organ,’’— but the leading textile magazine. 

Worcester L’Opinion Publique (OO). Only 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Fournal (O@). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more ciassified advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(O©) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
milling and flour trade all over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark”’ milling journal (Q@@). 


NEW YORE 


Army and Navy Journal, (O@). First in its 
Class in circulation, intiuence and prestige. 


Brooklyn Eagle (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 


Century Magazine (©©). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 

Electric Railway Fournal (@@). A consoli- 
dation of “Street Kaiiway Journal” and 
“Electric Railway Review.” Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Electrical World (@@) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
first quarter, 1910, 19,116 weekly. McGraw 
Publishing Co. 








ee 
——) 
Engineering News (©O©). Established 184. 
The leading engineering paper in the world, 
Av. circulation over 17,500 weekly, 
Engineering Record (6@). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal jn the 
world. Circulation averages over 165,09 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
The Evening Post (@@). Established 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paper in New Yor 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post,” 
—Printers’ Ink. 
New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 


Scientific American (Q@) has the largest cir. 
culation of any technical paper in the world, 

The New York Times has a greater daily city 
sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation, 

New York 7 ribune (©), daily and Sunday, 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least, 

OREGON 

Better Fruit,(Q@©) the best and most influential 
fruit growers paper published in the world, 
monthly, illustrated. §1 per year. Sample 
copies, advertising rate card on request, Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon, 

The Oregonian, (O©), established 1851. The 
great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest, 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The Press ( ) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor andhas 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most dcsirable circulation distinctions, 
February, 1910, sworn net average, Daily, 
85,054; Sunday, 163,995. 


THE PITTSBURG 
@o) DISPATCH 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
protitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 

Providence Yournal (OQ), a conservative 

enterprising newspaper without a single rival, 
SOUTH CAROLINA ; 

The State (@@), Columbia, S. C. Highest 

quality, largest circulation in South Carolina, 
VIRGINIA 

Norfolk Landmark (OO). 

intluential paper in tidewater. 
WASHINGTON 

The Seattle Times (@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cit 
culation, prestige. 

WISCONSIN 

The Milwaukee Zvening Wisconsin GO. 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad 
vertising appropriations are being made. 

CANADA ; 

The Halifax Herald (@@) and the Boeing 

Mail. Circulation 16,537, flat rate. 


Oldest and most 
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Business Going Out 
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The Pabst Brewing Company is send- 
ing out contracts for thirty lines, nine- 
n times, on the Coast, through the 
| Walter Thompson Company. 








The most The George Batten Agency is order- 
ig in the iv twenty-three time contracts in the 
er 15,000 r the Gold Coin Stove Company. 
company je Peatioond 

iblished Bor, the W. T. Hansen Company, of 
in New York. ghenectady, is ordering 1,000 lines 


} one evening 
e times out of 
vening Post," 


ject, on the Coast. 


Sherman & Bryan, New York, are 
es ndering 3,000 lines in the South for 
‘ver mentions jamin. 
nentions the Alfred Benjamin 


The Pennsylvania Lines are ordering 





5 ares ci 4) inches in Texas through Lord & 
world, Thomas, Chicago. 

ter daily city 

of the other —. H. Clarke Agency, Chicago, is 


arly ranked wdering 14,000 lines on the Coast for 
te Val Blatz Brewing Company. 
ind Sunday, 





























¢ least, The Nelson-Chesman Agency, St. 

inte luis, is ordering two inches, 156 

the — ime, in the South, for the Capudine 

°, Sample Chemical Company, Raleigh, N. C., pro- 

est, Better petary medicines. 

ver, Oregon, 

sam Whe Lord & Thomas, Chicago, are order- 

hwest, ing 400 inches in the South for the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 

sreat H a j 

cecaatte The Shumway Agency, Boston, is or- 

Marks—the ry | twenty lines, eight times, in 

istinctions, the Southwest for George F. Alex- 

ge, Daily, uder, Portland, Me., real estate. 

ey The Southern Agency, Atlanta, Ga., 

JRG is signing one inch, fifty-two times, in 
Southern weeklies for Dr. B. M. 

(00) Wooley, Atlanta. 

vertisers Washington Seminary is placing two 

ch, pro- inches, twenty-four times, in the South 

vO cent through the Massengale Agency. 

ye most ome 

t home 7 . : . 

sburg. The Woodbury Company is ordering 
10,000 lines in the Middle West 
through the Buggeln Agency, 1323 
Broadway, New York. 

iservative — 

le rival, 

. _ The Standard Oil Company is order- 

Highest img renewals, twelve inches, seventy- 

Carolina, tight times, in the West. 

and most The Frisco Lines, through the 
Gardiner Agency, St. Louis, are order- 
mg 5,000 lines in the South. 

st Seattle 

nce, Cite ‘4 

? The New York & Kentucky Com- 
pany is signing 2,000 inches during a 
s the period of twelve months through the 

T helne Sherin Agency. 

vhen ad- 

The Western Electric Company is 

penis ordering fifteen inches, six times, in 


ef papers through N. W. Ayer & 


: Williams & Clark, Boston, are order- 
ing renewals for La France Shoes 
through the Wyckoff Agency, Buffalo. 


The Foster Debevoise Company, New 
York, is sending out queries on adver- 
tising for Toneiline to Pennsylvania 
papers. 








The Centaur Company, Castoria, is 
ordering thirty inches, ten times, extra 
space, on the Coast, special contracts 
pro rata. 





The Volkman Agency, New York, is 
——— out special large copy to a 
selected list of papers on contracts for 
Kintho, a freckle cure, made by O. H. 
White, Buffalo. 





The J. Walter Thompson Company, 
New York, is ordering big space dur- 
ing a short period of time for the 
Dominion Motors Company, Limited, 
of Walkerville, Ont., in Canadian pa- 
pers. 


Smith, Kline & French Company, is 


‘planning to extend its Sisto campaign 


to cover selected towns in Eastern 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, through 
the Herbert M. Morris Agency, Phila- 
delphia. 





The Spéncer Heater Company is plan- 
ning to use large spaces in selected 
magazines and weeklies through the 
Herbert M. Morris Agency, Philadel- 
phia. 





The J. Ellwood Lee Company, Consho- 
hocken, Pa., Jelco Tires, is planning 
to extend its advertising upon the com- 
pletion of its new large factory. 





The Angelo Myers Distillery, Lin- 
field, Pa., is planning to extend its ad- 
vertising in the fall to New England 
papers through Charles Blum, Phila- 
delphia. 





The Cream Lustre Polish, Reading, 
Pa., is planning to take on a few more 
magazines and about twenty additional 
newspapers in the fall. Charles Blum, 
Philadelphia. 





The Philadelphia Pipe Bending Com- 
pany is ordering twelve time spaces in 
the July and August issues of the ice- 
making and refrigerating -publications, 
through Charles slum, Puiladelphia. 


The Taylor Advertising System, 
Minneapolis, is sending out small or- 
ders to a number of papers for the 
Tipp Whip Company, of Tippecanoe 
City, Ohio. 
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New copy for the Soo road is going 
to Northwest dailies and weeklies 
through Dollenmayer Agency, Minne- 
apolis. They have vigorously adver- 
tised a number of the conventions in 
the East similar to the N. E. A. in 
Boston. 

Gas Traction Company, Minneapolis, 
is sending out large copy to farm pa- 
pers of the West. 


The Minneapois Heat Regulator 
Company is making arrangements for 
a large campaign this fall all over the 
country. Dollenmayer Agency, Minne- 
apolis, has the account. 


Northwestern dailies are getting copy 
for the Nicolett Hotel, Minneapolis. 

Among the new accounts to be placed 
this fall by the Richard A. Foley Ad- 
vertising Agency, Philadelphia and New 
York, are the following: V. L. Cavan- 
na & Co., importers and packers of 
currants, raisins and dates, who will 
advertise a new brand very extensively; 
Reeves, Parvin & Co., Philadelphia, 
will advertise in Philadelphia, and cities 
in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, their 
Morning Glory Buckwheat; Eckman’s 
Alterative will, in addition to its pres- 
ent list, run a continuous campaign of 
at least fifty insertions in 150 of the 
largest states in ‘the United States; the 
DeMiracle Chemical Company, of New 
York, will take on about fifty addi- 
tional mediums; the Disston Saw Works 
will add a number of rural publications 
to the list and will more than double 
last year’s appropriation; the Electric 
Hose & Rubber Company will institute 
a strong campaign for the exploitation 
of its air and steam hose; a small mail- 
order campaign for the Star Mills 
Manufacturing Company, of Philadel- 
phia; also contemplate increasing the 
list of mail-order publications for the 
Union Furniture Mfg. Company, Im- 
perial Tailoring Company and the 
American Suit and Cloak Company. 


The American Conservatory of Music, 
Chicago, is sending out orders through 
the Gardner Advertising Company, St. 
Louis, for a campaign to start with 
August magazines. Display copy meas- 
uring thirty-two lines is being used. 


National Salesmen’s Training Asso- 
ciation, Kansas City, is sending out re- 
newal orders to a big list of magazines, 
high-class weeklies, and agricultural 
publications. Seventeen-line  c'assified 
and display copy to run during August, 
September ard October is being ordered 
by the A. Gray Advertising Com- 
pany, same city. 


Peckhams’. manufacturers of ostrich 
plumes, St. Louis, will begin their regu- 
lar fall campaign with thirty-line dis- 
play copy to a large list of high-grade 
women’s papers and standard magazines, 
beginning with September issues. Or- 
ders are being sent out through H. W. 
Kastor & Sons, same city. 


B. Kuppenheimer, the Chicago cloth- 
ing manufacturers, will launch their 
fall and winter campaign beginning 


INK, 


with August issues of sta’ 

y n 

zines. Orders are now oan ‘ 
full-page copy through the 


Advertising Company, St. Louis, 


Nelson Chesman & Co., St. Louis 
sending out copy and orde 

Pacific Coast papers for ys, i ee 
Knox Washer company, same ¢ 

Fifty-two lines display is being uel 


_The H. S. Stern Ostrich 
Company, Kansas City, al al 
of willow plumes from ostrich feathers, 
is sending out copy and renewal orders 
to a big list of women’s ma ines ¢ 
start with September issues. hirty-line 
copy is being used. H. W. Kastor & 
Sons, same city, are placing the busi- 
ness. 


The Ft. Stockton Irrigated Land Com. 
pany, Kansas City, is sending out re. 
newal orders to a list of agricultural 
papers, weeklies of dailies and a few 
magazines, advertising farm lands, 
Display copy measuring sixty lines is 
being ordered for August isues through 
H. W. Kastor & Sons, same city, 


Dewar Scotch Whiskey, Ski 
Sardines and Horse Shoe Vobeedaten 
being advertised extensively on bill. 
boards _in St. Louis through the St. 
Louis Billposting Company. 


The advertising of the A. G. Van 
Nostrand Brewing Company is all 
handled by Wm. Foster, of the Spat- 
ford Agency, John Hancock Building, 
Boston. Plans are being contemplated 
for the exploiting of P. B. Ale in daily 
newspapers. 


The James T. Wetherald Agency is 
sending out a few orders on the adver- 
tising of Lydia E. Pinkham. These 
orders are for 3,000 inches covering 
three years’ time from January 1, 1911. 
This agency is also sending out a few 
renewal orders on the a Meebo | of 
Vinol, a product of the Chester Kent 
Company. These orders call for 720 
inches to be used in twenty months 
from October Ist. 


The Walter C. Lewis Company, Eq 
uitable Building, Boston, is asking for 
rates from weekly newspapers on_the 
advertising of the Walker & Pratt Mfg. 
Company. Crawford Ranges are to be 
advertised, twenty-inch space being 
used, five months. 


The Bryant & Stratton Commercial 
School is using suburban papers ak 
the months of July and August. fhe 
account is placed by Wood, Putnam & 
Wood. 

The Boston office of N. W. Ayer & 
Son is handling a large appropriation 
for the advertising of Cheney's Silks. 
Women’s publications are used. 


H. E. Ayres & Co. are using New 
England newspapers on the. advertising 
of the Maine Wesleyan Seminary. Copy 
is three inches, three times a week for 
two months. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 
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Multiply your selling powcr by letters and multiply tre 
power of your selling letters with a Printograph— 
the perfect multiple letter machine. 


The more good letters you put into the mail box, the more good orders you'll get 


out of it. 
With the Printograph—the perfect multiple letter machine—you can do nine-tenths 


of your selling work, Youcan locate and interest your prospects so your salesmen 
can spend their time closing sades instead of doing missionary work. 


Aids the Advertising Manager and Agent. 

And multiplies the Advertisers’ Profits. 
Besides its great purpose as a seller of goods, the Printograph is useful to advertising 
agents and managers in many other ways. It takes proofs clearly and cleanly and does all 
kinds of small printing jobs, 


20,000 Letters a Day—Real Letters. 


The Printograph can do as much work as 200 stenographers—do it better, do it quicker 
andcheaper. “Any boy can operate li, either by hand or attached to an ordinary electric 
light socket, consuming about the same as a 32-caadle power lamp. 

This perfect multiple letter machine operates on exactly the same principle as a type- 
writer; it prints by impact instead of pressure; the type ribbon and roller are of exactly 





the same material used on exactly the same principle as on your typewriter. 

Every letter it produces has a human—struck-one-key-at-a-time look that no other form 
letter process has ever achieved. 

The Printograph requires no more space for its operation than a typewriting machine 
makes jess noise and is just as cleanly. 


Proof Before You Pay. 


We will put a Printograph in your own office 
to use without cost or obligation, If you're 
not convinced it will increase your selling pow- 
ct by several figures, send it back—that’s all. 
Cut out this coupon to-day and we'll tell 

you and show you how the Printograph can help you cut out 

alot of unnecessary salesmen's and stenographers’ work—how 

you can sell more goods f r less expense. 


Cut This Out 


U.S. Printograph Company 
1804 12th Street 


LaCrosse, Wisconsin 
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Do You Know The Value 0f 
—==—The French Canadian 
Market? 


Over one quarter of Canada’s population — 
2,220,000 people, according to a careful estimate, 
—are French speaking. 


They are concentrated in Eastern Canada— 


Quebec province, Eastern Ontario and parts of § 


the Maritime Provinces,— with Montreal as the 
focal point. 


They are in close contact with the States, know 
and have a strong preference for American goods, 
are most liberal buyers, and their per capita spend: 
ing power is high. 

Every successful selling or advertising campaign 
in Canada must make suitable provision for reach- 
ing this great French speaking population,—com- 
prising 70 per cent of the people of Montreal, and 
80 per cent of those of Quebec province. 


Practically all American firms advertising in 
Canada accomplish this, with most profitable re- 
sults, by using the national French medium of 


Canada, LA PRESSE. 


The largest circulation in Canada, at the lowest 
rate per thousand, the biggest results and the best 
service, are some of the things LA PRESSE has to 
offer you. May we send you more particulars? 


Write the Advertising Manager, LA PRESSE 
Building, Montreal, or 


Wm. J. Morton Company 


at United States Representatives of 


fs 4 an ky ‘ 
(<2) LA PRESSE (2 
o Da 4 (MONTREAL) 

be. ae? 


Brunswick Building Hartford Building 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 





